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CHAPTER  I 

PROBLEM  PERSPECTIVE 

Introduction 

The  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  Logistics  Systems 
Policy  Committee  (LSIu)  was  created  in  March  1970  to  establish 
policy  and  assign  responsibilities  for  the  development  of  a 
DOD  Logistics  System  Plan.*  The  committee  and  its  purpose 
were  an  outgrowth  of  the  Congress,  Office  of  Secretary  of 
Defense  (OSD),  and  other  DOD  components’  long  desire  for  a 
DOD-wide,  long-range  plan  for  logistics  systems  development. 
The  central  purpose  of  the  committee  was  to  guide  the  con- 

» 

struction  and  maintenance  of  a  DOD  Logistics  System  Plan 

(hereafter  referred  to  as  the  "LOGPLAN”).  The  LOGPLAN  was  to 

serve  as  "an  improvement  plan  for  logistics  systems  develop- 

2 

ment,  complementing  the  Five  Year  Defense  Program  (FYDP)." 

Both  the  committee  and  the  LOGPLAN  concept  were  milestones  in 
logistics  planning. 

*U.S.  Department  of  Defense,  DOD  Logistics  Systems 
Planning.  DOD  Directive  51 26. A3  (Washington,  D.C.i  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  26  March  1970). 

2Ibid. 
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The  LOGPLAN  was  published  by  the  LSPC  on  15  May  1972. 
The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Installations  and 
Logistics  (Mr.  Barry  Shillito,  incumbent)  immediately  directed 
the  plan’s  implementation.  The  initial  plan  was  a  documented 
collection  of  logistic  assumptions,  principles  and  objectives, 
and  included  each  DOD  component logistics  system  status  and 
plans.  Implementation  and  a  viable  change  process  remain  to 
be  achieved  in  the  years  ahead  since  th<~  scope  of  the  plan 
extends  into  the  1980  time  frame.  This  thesis  has  directed 
its  efforts  to  assist  the  LOGPLAN  process  by  developing  man¬ 
agerial  decision  criteria  to  support  the  application  of  one 

4 

LOGPLAN  principle-- "Resource  Limitations." 

Background 

A  short  discussion  of  those  aspects  of  the  LOGPLAN 
and  the  underlying  management  theory  are  offered  here  to  pro¬ 
vide  adequate  background  to  the  thesis  problem.  These  com¬ 
ments  clarify  the  theoretical  framework  that  was  used,  sup¬ 
port  the  authors’  contention  that  managerial  decision  crite¬ 
ria  were  necessary  and  that  th  adoption  of  a  set  of  criteria 
as  part  of  the  LOGPLAN  was  warranted. 

The  LOGPLAN  was  published  to  "provide  a  continuing 
approach  to  logistics  systems  development. It  serves  both 

3 

U.S.  Department  of  Defense,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Installations  and  Logistics  Memorandum  to  POD  Components  on 
j7  May  1972  directing  irnlementat ion  of  LOGPLAN. 

^U.S.  Department  of  Defense,  Logistics  Systems  Plan 
"LOGPLAN"  1972-1980,  unnumbered  DOD  Logistics  Systems  Policy 
Committee  document  (Washington,  D.C.i  Government  Printing 
Office,  15  May  1972). 

5Ibid. 
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as  a  policy  document  and  as  a  long-range  logistics  plan  since 
it  contains  both  logistics  principles  and  objectives.  These 
principles  represent  fundamental  logistics  truths  and  deal 
with  such  matters  as  organizational  relationships,  roles  and 
missions,  and  accepted  management  practices  (see  Appendix  A 
for  a  list  of  LOGPLAN  principles).  The  application  of  policy 
in  the  planning  process  was  the  central  issue  studied  in  this 
thesis. 


Ralph  C.  Davis'  perspective  on  what  policy  is  and  how 

it  is  to  be  used  was  adopted.  He  sees  policy  as 

•  •  *  the  factor  that  supplies  a  cogent  relationship 
between  business  objectives  and  ideals  on  the  one  hand 
and  organizational  functions,  physical  factors,  and  per¬ 
sonnel  on  the  other.  A  business  policy,  then,  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  principle  or  group  of  related  principles,  with 
their  consequent  rules  of  action,  that  condition  and 
govern  the  successful  achievement  of  certain  business 
objectives  toward  which  they  are  directed.6 

Sound  logistics  policy  was  seen  as  having  two  principal  parts 
similar  to  business  policyi  "The  principle  that  governs  and 
the  rule  that  indicates  the  general  manner  of  its  applica¬ 
tion."^  The  LOGPLAN's  effectiveness  as  a  policy  document  was 
believed  weakened  since  its  principles  lacked  supporting 
"rules  of  action"  to  assure  consistency  of  action,  to  prevent 
deviations  from  planned  courses  of  action,  and  to  furnish  a 
basis  that  would  guide  both  decision-making  and  future  logis¬ 
tics  planning.  These  fundamental  considerations  supported 
the  authors'  contention  that  "rules  of  action"  were  needed  tc 


^Ralph  Currier  Davis,  Th^  Fundamentals  of  Top  Manage¬ 
ment  (New  Yorki  Harper  and  Brothers,  1  J.>)) ,  p.  i  73. 

7Ibld, 
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bridge  the  rap  between  logistics  principles  and  their  appli¬ 
cation  In  the  LOGPLAN  decision-making  and  planning  processes 
throughout  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  rules  of  action  concept  has  been  relabelled  since 
today's  use  of  •'rules"  was  believed  too  restrictive.  Creative 
planning,  organizing,  and  controlling  functions  in  logistics 
management  warrant  an  environment  where  sound  policy  would 
generate  sound  management  decisions.  Thus,  Ralph  C.  Davis* 
policy  equationi  Policy  »  Principles  +  Rules  of  Action  •  .  . 
has  been  modified  to  mean  principles  need  some  managerial 
decision  framework  which  was  called  criteria  in  this  thesis. 
The  managerial  decision  criteria  developed  In  the  thesis  only 
demonstrate  how  they  can  facilitate  the  evaluation  of  pro¬ 
posed  logistics  system  changes  to  the  LOGPLAN  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  decisions  that  follow. 

The  Problem  Statement 

What  managerial  decision  criteria  can  be  applied  to 

t 

aid  the  decision-making  process  at  the  Logistics  System 
Policy  Committee  level  to  facilitate  evaluation  of  proposed 
logistics  system  changes  to  the  LOGPLAN? 

The  Scope 

A  study  of  selected  management  literature  and  the 
development  of  a  set  of  managerial  decision  criteria  to  sup¬ 
port  the  first  principle  in  the  LOGPLAN  (Resource  Limita¬ 
tions)  were  the  basic  boundaries  for  the  thesis.  Two  appli¬ 
cations  of  the  managerial  criteria  were  analyzed  to  evaluate 
their  adequacy  and  to  determine  if  managerial  decision 
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criteria  can  make  a  contribution  to  the  LOGPLAN. 

It  is  contended  that  the  approach  used  to  develop  the 
managerial  decision  criteria  for  the  first  LOGPLAN  principle 
can  equally  be  followed  to  facilitate  the  policy  application 
of  other  principles  in  logistics  systems  management. 

Ob jectives 

There  were  three  primary  objectives  to  be  accomplished 
by  this  thesisi  (1)  to  show  that  management  literature  and 
military  logistics  literature  are  a  ready  source  of  managerial 
decision  criteria#  (2)  to  develop  a  set  of  model  criteria  for 
the  first  LOGPLAN  principle,  and  (3)  to  demonstrate  that  man¬ 
agerial  decision  criteria  can  strengthen  the  LOGPLAN  process 
and  the  Logistics  Systems  Policy  Committee's  decision-making 
resource.  By  meeting  these  objectives  the  authors  felt  a 
contribution  could  be  made  to  the  LOGPLAN  process.  Its  imple¬ 
mentation  and  the  change  decisions  that  lie  ahead  for  DOD 
managers  and  military  commanders  would  be  facilitated. 

Research  Ouestions/Isstios 

1.  Determine  the  applicable  management  characteris¬ 
tics  that  can  provide  a  basis  for  development  of  managerial 
decision  criteria  which  can  be  applied  in  logistics  systems 
management , 

2.  Formulate  a  set  of  managerial  decision  criteria 
for  the  first  LOGPLAN  principle  (Resource  Limitations)  based 
on  management  literature. 

3.  Determine  the  adequacy  of  the  managerial  decision 
criteria  as  an  aid  to  policy  application  in  the  logistics 
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systems  planning  environment  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Methodology 

The  metnodology  employed  in  conducting  this  thesis 
research  and  in  attaining  the  stated  objective  was  based  on 
a  review  of  authoritative  sources  in  management.  The  intent 
was  to  establish,  from  authorities  on  the  subject,  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  management  decision  criteria  that  could  be  applied  in 
the  analysis  of  proposed  logistics  system  changes  to  assure 
valid  and  predictable  results  consistent  with  the  stated 
objectives  and  principles  of  the  LOGPLAN. 

The  particular  methodology  adopted  included  a  review 
of  the  various  viewpoints  of  contemporary  management  litera¬ 
ture,  formulation  of  managerial  decision  criteria  from  these 
viewpoints,  and  an  application  of  the  criteria  to  recent 
logistics  system  decisions  by  the  LSPC.  This  approach 
addressed  each  of  the  research  questions  and  permitted  bridg¬ 
ing  management  theory  by  the  use  of  managerial  decision  cri¬ 
teria  to  the  practice  of  decision-making  and  taking.  This 
methodology  is  illustrated  in  Figure  1  and  shows »  (A)  the 

viewpoints  examined  as  inputs  for  the  managerial  decision 
criteria,  (B)  the  filtering,  rearranging  and  selection  of 
criteria,  (C)  the  DOD  LGGPLAN  Process  inputs  which  are  the 
objectives,  principles,  and  task  group  studies  against  which 
the  criteria  were  analyzed  and  finally,  (D)  the  flow  of  a 
proposed  change  and  the  application  of  managerial  decision 
criteria  by  the  LSPC  and  its  staff  groups. 
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Organization 

Chapter  II  provides  additional  background  on  the 
evolution  of  the  LCGPLAN.  This  review  of  the  logistics  sys¬ 
tem  planning  gap  and  related  conditions  and  events  was 
included  due  to  the  limited  information  published  to  date  on 
the  history  of  the  LCGPLAN.  The  published  LOGPLAN  was  less 
than  a  year  old  at  this  writing. 

Chapter  III  develops  the  managerial  decision  criteria 
that  the  thesis  team  felt  could  strengthen  the  application  of 
logistics  principles  in  systems  planning.  Chapter  IV  provides 
an  analysis  of  the  criteria  usefulness  based  on  a  trial  appli¬ 
cation  and  analysis  conducted  by  the  thesis  team  on  two  LSPC 
Task  Group  Studies.  Finally,  Chapter  V  presents  the  findings, 
conclusions,  and  recommendations. 


CHAPTER  II 


EVOLUTION  OF  THE  DOD  LOGPLAN  PROCESS 
Long-range  planning  has  been  an  important  part  of 
National  Security  affairs  in  the  area  of  defense  weapons  pro¬ 
gramming  and  strategic  objectives  planning.  Business  and 
governmental  enterprises  have  also  recognized  the  need  for 
formalizing  long-range  planning.*  Clearly  long-range  plan¬ 
ning  was  not  a  new  idea,  but  its  use  in  logistics  systems 
development  to  build  a  comprehensive  plan  applicable  to  all 
service  components  was  only  announced  as  a  DOD  policy  in 
March  1970.  The  background  to  this  announcement  demon¬ 
strates  the  evolutionary  path  which  produced  the  DOD  LOGPLAN, 

Logistics  Systems  Planning  Gap 

Defense  planners  and  logistics  managers  have  long 
recognized  the  need  for  joint  logistics  operations  and  system 
planning.  Logistics  experience  gained  in  World  War  II  par¬ 
ticularly  supported  joint  logistics  planning.  For  example, 

*  George  A,  Steiner,  Managerial  Lone-Range  Planning 
(New  York»  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1  %i)  ,"'p,  1, 

2 

U.S,  Department  of  Derense,  TOD  logistics  System 
Planning,  DOD  Directive  5126.43  (Washington,  D.C. i  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  26  March  1970). 
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10 

Admiral  E.  J.  King,  USN,  and  General  George  C.  Marshall,  USA, 

Issued  the  first  joint  logistics  directive  in  1943,  titled » 

"Basic  Logistical  Flan  for  Command  Areas  Involving  Joint  Array 

3 

and  Navy  Operations."  However,  logistics  system  development 
and  related  planning  processes  had  remained  a  piecemeal  opera¬ 
tion  within  each  service  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Department  of  the  Defense  in  1947.  Joint  service  task  forces, 

study  groups,  and  projects  had  only  been  used  when  directed 
a 

by  DOD.  The  service  components  retained  their  independent 
logistics  system  planning  approaches.  A  master  plan  or  blue¬ 
print  for  logistics  system  development  on  operations  within 
the  defense  community  remained  to  be  achieved. 

A  logistics  systems  planning  gap  particularly  becomes 
apparent  when  logistics  systems  planning  is  contrasted  to  the 
major  achievements  in  overall  defense  planning.  Long-range 
planning  of  weapons  systems  development,  force  levels,  and 
budgets  were  widely  adopted  in  the  1960’s,  The  Five  Year 
Defense  Program  (FYDP)  and  the  Joint  Strategic  Objectives 
Plan  (JSOP)  are  two  examples  of  the  DOD-wide  planning  docu¬ 
ments  that  had  no  logistics  parallel  in  the  Department  of 
Defense.  No  blueprint  for  future  logistics  systems  to  sup¬ 
port  the  FYDP  or  JSOP  was  available,  except  as  fragmented 
planning  elements  of  the  service  components’  logistics 


^George  Carrol  Dryer,  Naval  Logo  sties  (2nd  ed., 
Annapolis,  Md.i  U.S.  Naval  institute,  1  %2)~p.  166. 


Blueprint  of  Defense  Lor,i  sties  in 
D.C.i  IC-.F ,  thesis  No.  bl ,  JO  March 
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systems.^ 

The  lack  of  a  comprehensive  plan  to  guide  DOD  logis¬ 
tics  system  development  had  not  been  unnoticed  by  Congres¬ 
sional  members  or  Defense  managers.  Their  voices  of  concern 
were  critical  of  the  lack  cf  standardization  among  the  ser¬ 
vices  and  the  gap  that  existed  between  major  defense  planning 
(i.e.,  FYDP,  JSOP)  and  the  separate  logistics  system  planning 
by  each  service  component.  The  long  history  of  logistics 
systems  independence  sustained  a  planning  gap.  The  gap  was 
particularly  noticeable  in  the  policy,  procedural,  technical, 
and  functional  aspects  inherent  in  logistics  system  develop¬ 
ment.^  No  overall  framework  was  available  to  the  service 
components  to  even  demonstrate  initiatives  to  interface, 
standardize,  or  integrate  logistics  operations  and  systems. 

Trends  and  Events 

Early  impetus  for  DOD  logistics  system  planning 
naturally  followed  the  DOD-wide  success  with  both  long  and 
short-range  planning  achievements  with  the  force  programs  and 
budget  documents  (i.e,,  FYDP,  JSOP)  introduced  in  the  1960’s. 
The  FYDP  contained  a  major  program  entitled  Central  Supply 
and  Maintenance,  and  the  JSOP  included  a  Logistics  Annex. 
However,  these  logistics  elements  did  not  address  the  operat¬ 
ing  logistics  systems  or  define  system  objectives;  these 

^Robert  A.  Wells,  RAMNS  Revisited t  A  Current  look 
at  the  Continuing  Need  for  a  ?JC1)  Materiel  Management  System 
Bluom-4 nt  (Washington,  D.C.i  1CAF,  Thesis  No.  175,  31  March 
1965),  p,"  1. 

6Ibid , .  p.  12. 
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documents  particularly  lacked  the  technical  design  require¬ 
ments  needed  for  DOD-wide  logistics  system  planning.^  Their 
emphasis  was  on  end-use  requirements  like  maintenance  expend¬ 
itures,  war  reserve  stocks,  and  facilities,  not  on  the  nature 
of  the  logistics  systems  needed  to  support  programmed  forces. 

Phased  improvements  of  logistics  systems  existed 
only  in  the  services  or  agency  level.  Their  major  character¬ 
istics  were  the  uniqueness  in  how  the  plans  were  constructed, 
how  automatic  data  processing  (ADP)  was  implemented,  and  how 
their  independence  of  design  made  it  almost  impossible  to 

o 

aggregate  the  plans  into  e  single  DOD  logistics  system  plan. 

Congressional  criticism,  GAO  reports,  and  the 
increased  logistics  role  of  unified  commanders  all  induced 
DOD  to  focus  more  on  logistics  systems  planning.  Addition¬ 
ally,  the  technology  used  in  new  strategic  weapons  and  the 
computer  applications  available  to  manage  logistics  tasks 
facilitated  and  demanded  long-range  logistics  systems  plan¬ 
ning,  These  trends  produced  studies  within  OSD  that  could 

9 

serve  as  forerunners  to  the  LOGPLAN.  Three  studies  noted  in 
the  LOGPLAN  Profile  (Task  Group  1-70)  were  the  Defense  Mate¬ 
rial  Management  Improvement  Program  (1961),  the  Responsive 
Auto  Material  Management  System  (later  called  RAMMS-62),  and 
the  Progressive  Refinement  of  Integrated  Supply  Management 

^U.S.  Department  of  Defense,  LOGPLAN  Frofile  (avail¬ 
able  from  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  oi  Defense 
(I&L),  unpublished,  Washington,  D.C.,  June  1971),  p.  1-1, 

8Ibld , ,  p,  1-2, 
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(1965).  These  provided  a  foundation  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  develop  its  Logistics  Systems  Blueprint  Concept 
Papers  presented  in  August  1969.*®  These  papers  served  as 
the  necessary  management  catalyst  to  the  establishment  of  the 
LSPC. 

Three  specific  events  led  to  the  development  of  the 
first  DOD  LOGPLANj  (1)  a  top-level  conference  of  DOD  civil¬ 
ian  and  military'  logisticians  at  Airlie  House  (Warrenton, 
Virginia)*  October  1969,  (2)  DOD's  decision  to  establish  a 
Logistics  Systems  Policy  Committee  (LSPC),  and  (3)  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  Task  Order  1-70  by  the  LSPC  in  April  1970.**  The 
Airlie  House  conference  was  held  to  discuss  the  Blueprint 
Concept  Papers.  Instead,  the  conferees  devoted  most  of  their 
attention  to  the  more  basic  questions  of  "whether  there  was 
a  need  for  a  logistics  systems  plan,  and  if  so,  what  should 

be  the  * mechanism*  by  which  it  would  be  created  and  main- 
12 

tained."  Result  of  this  conference  was  an  agreement  thati 

(1)  there  was  a  need  for  a  DOD  Logistics  System  Plan,  (2)  a 

top-level  Logistics  Systems  Policy  Committee  should  guide  its 

development,  and  (3)  more  definition  was  needed  on  how  the 

1 3 

committee  should  operate.  The  second  event,  establishment 

*®Logistics  Systems  Blueprint  Concept  Papers  were  a 
collection  of  17  position  papers  prepared  by  the  ASD  (I&L) 
staff,  providing  proposals  on  the  need  for  a  five-year  DOD- 
wide  logistics  systems  improvement  plan  and  stressed  com¬ 
patibility,  interface,  and  for  integration  of  automated  sup¬ 
ply  functions  and  processes.  (Found  in  LOGPLAN  Profile) 

11 Ibid. .  p.  1-3. 

*2Ibid. 

* 3 Ibid* 
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of  Che  LSPC*  was  soon  implemented  after  the  Airlie  House  dis¬ 
cussions  by  DOD  Directive,  wDOD  Logistics  Systems  Planning" 
on  26  March  1970,^ 

The  third  event  resulted  from  the  LSPCfs  initial 
action  in  issuing  Task  Order  1-70*  The  Task  Order  requested 
the  Air  Force  to  chair  a  joint  working  group  to  undertake  two 
related  efforts i 

Development  of  a  profile  description  of  the  emerging 

*  logistics  system  for  the  1975-1980  time  frame. 

•  Development  of  a  planning  mechanism  for  the  LOGPLAN. 
Task  Group  1-70  completed  its  final  draft  of  a  LOG- 

PLAN  profile  in  June  1971.  The  LSPC  and  DOD  approved  and 
published  the  first  LOGPLAN  on  17  May  1972. 

First  DOD  Comprehensive  Logistics  System  Plan 

The  publication  of  the  DOD  LOGPLAN  marked  the  open¬ 
ing  of  a  new  frontier  in  DOD  Logistics  Systems  planning.  A 
definitive  look  at  its  scope  and  purpose  is  pertinent  to  the 
research  questions  in  this  thesis. 

The  original  DOD  directive  establishing  LSPC  listed 
the  characteristics  that  the  LOGPLAN  was  to  have.^ 

Provide  a  continuing  approach  to  Logistics  Systems 

*  development. 

Communicate  joint  understanding  of  DOD  Logistics 

*  Systems  objectives. 

Promote  optimum  interchange  of  systems  design  knowl- 

*  edge  and  techniques  at  all  levels  of  DOD. 


14 

U.S,  Department  of  Defense,  DOD  Logistics  System 
Planning,  DOD  Directive  5726.43  (Washington,  D.C.i  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  26  March  1970). 

15Ibid. 


Assume  the  highest  practical  level  of  systems  com- 
*  patibility,  interface,  standardization,  and  inte¬ 
gration  consistent  with  DOD  requirements  and  mission 
needs  of  the  separate  DOD  components. 

The  LOGPLAN  was  to  become  the  master  plan  for  DOD 
Logistics  Systems;  it  included  a  documented  collection  of 
logistics  concepts  (assumptions  and  principles),  objectives, 
and  subordinate  plans  for  each  component  and  agency. 

This  thesis  started  at  this  point  to  examine  the 
inherent  problem  of  policy  application  in  the  logistics  sys¬ 
tems  planning.  Highly  characterized  by  change,  conflict  of 
interests,  military  risk,  and  uncertainty,  the  LOGPLAN  pres¬ 
ents  a  continuing  and  special  challenge  to  the  student  of 
logistics. 


CH AFTER  III 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  MANAGERIAL  DECISION  CRITERIA 
Int  -reduction 

Two  complementary  sources  have  been  used  to  develop 
managerial  decision  criteria  in  support  of  the  LOGPLAN  proc¬ 
ess*  Management  and  logistics  literature  have  served  as 
these  rational  sources  in  this  study. 

This  chapter  addressed  the  selection  of  management 
characteristics  and  their  authority,  identified  their  con¬ 
tributions  to  logistics  management  and  developed  a  set  of 
managerial  decision  criteria.  The  efforts  centered  on  a 
search  of  management  literature  and  the  formulation  of  cri¬ 
teria  statements.  The  singular  goal  was  the  construction  of 
an  explicit  managerial  decision  framework  for  handling  change 
proposals  to  the  LOGPLAN.  The  central  research  proposition 
was  that  definitive  managerial  decision  criteria  to  support 
the  LOGPLAN' s  principles  could  be  developed  from  management 
literature  and  the  logistics  environment. 


Selected  Streams  of  Management  Thought 

An  extensive  review  of  management  literature  was  made 
to  identify  the  mainstreams  of  management  thought.  Three 
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management  viewpoints  were  used  in  the  study.  These  streams 
of  management  thought  provided  a  conceptual  way  to  group  the 
most  current  and  commonly  accepted  characteristics  of  manage¬ 
ment  theories,  concepts,  and  practices. 

As  a  point  of  departure  for  the  management  literature 
review,  four  writers'  approaches  to  management  literature 
were  surveyed.  They  werei  (1)  John  F.  Mee,  (2)  Joseph  L. 
Massie,  (3)  Claude  S.  George,  Jr.,  and  (4)  Joel  E.  Ross. 

Each  writer  provided  an  example  of  the  variety  of  views  and 
classifications  present  in  management  literature  and  are 
cited  as  representative  of  the  different  management  views 
emerging  today. 

Mee's  Approach 

Mee  saw  management  thought  as  evolving  from  several 

sources  and  viewpoints  having  common  objectives  but  different 

approaches.*  These  approaches  werei 

1.  The  mana.com' -..c  process  school  which  "evolved  from 

the  logical  analysis  of  the  mental  processes  essential  in  the 

utilization  of  people  and  facilitating  resources  to  achieve 

desired  results."  Clear  emphasis  is  on  achievement  of  goals 

set  by  someone  but  "does  not  provide  properly  for  combining 

the  needs  of  individuals  and  the  productivity  and  effective- 

2 

ness  needs  of  the  organization." 

*  John  F.  Mee,  Nannp.oncnt  Thought,  in  a  Dynamic  Economy 
(New  Yorki  New  York  University  Press,  1  VO 3 ) ,  p, 

2Ibid. 


Mf r«r*i  ^ririin 
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2*  The  organizational -behavior  approach  came  from 

the  well-known  Hawthorne  experiments,  Mee  claims  this 

approach  "can  only  augment  the  process  of  management"  and 

brings  "enlightraent  about  organizational  behavior--the  needs 

3 

and  motivations  of  men  at  work," 

3,  The  decision-making  approach  grew  from  the  area 
of  economics  and  the  rational  methods  of  establishing  and 
choosing  from  among  alternative  courses  of  action.  Therefore, 
Mee  claimed  decision-making  could  be  a  "central  focus  of  man¬ 
agement  actions."^ 

4 •  The  mathematical  or  quantitative-analysis  approach 
for  Mee  was  the  view  that  the  function  of  management  is  the 
"establishment  of  systems  of  mathematical  models  and  proc¬ 
esses  that  can  predict  the  outcome  of  different  alternative 

5 

courses  of  actions  in  given  situations,"  Here  management 
scientists  or  operations  research  specialists  are  employed. 

Massie* s  Approach 

Massie  concludes  that  development  of  management 

thought  can  be  summarized  as  six  principal  streams.  These 
6 

werei 

(1)  managerial  accounting 

(2)  managerial  economics 

(3)  organization  theory 

(4)  human  relations  and  behavioral  sciences 

3Ibid . .  p.  89. 

^Ibid . .  p.  90. 

5J-bid . .  p.  91. 

^Joseph  L.  Massie,  Essentials  of  Management.  (Engle¬ 
wood  Cliffs,  N.J.i  Prentice-Hall,  Iric.,  1(J64)f  p,  16. 
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(5)  quantitative  (mathematics  and  statistics) 

(6)  industrial  engineering 

Clearly,  Massie 's  frame  of  reference  was  more  closely  related 
to  business  and  government  use  of  management  thought.  He 
groups  management  thought  as  it  is  frequently  practiced  and 
shows  the  great  diversification  of  ideas  that  exists  in  man¬ 
agement  and  among  its  contributors. 

George’s  Approach 

George  classified  managerial  concepts  into  what  he 
called  the  "emerging  schools  of  thought."^  These  schools 
weret  (1)  scientific  management,  (2)  behavioral,  (3)  the 
management  process,  and  (4)  quantitative  (management  science- 
operations  research). 

For  George  the  scientific  management  centers  on 
"efficiency  and  productions,”  and  was  predominately  the  con¬ 
cepts  Mee  grouped  with  his  management  process  school  and 
Massie  included  under  industrial  engineering.  Management 
process  was  more  the  organization  theory  classification  used  ' 
by  Massie  and  included  under  Organizational  and  Behavioral 
grouping  provided  by  Mee.  Otherwise  George's  approach  can 
be  considered  similar  to  Mae’s. 

Ross'  Approach 

Ross  developed  his  view  by  classifying  patterns  of 
management  thought.  He  concluded  there  "are  five  significant 

^Claude  S,  George,  Jr.,  The  History  of  Management 
Thought  (Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J,»  I-'renticc— Hall ,  Inc.,  1968), 
p.  136, 
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schools  of  management  theory i  (1)  behavioral,  (2)  empirical, 
(3)  quantitative,  (4)  decision  theory,  and  (5)  management 

O 

process."  Only  the  empirical  school  was  different  from  pre¬ 
vious  classifications  surveyed.  Ross  saw  the  empirical 
school  as  that  group  of  management  writers  who  attempt  to 

o 

"transfer  knowledge  to  the  learner  by  a  study  of  experience." 
It  reflected  the  practitioners’  and  businessmen’s  views  best, 
and  was  believed  to  be  a  significant  parallel  to  the  method 
used  by  logistics  writers. 

Figure  2  displays  a  representative  group  of  the  con¬ 
tributors  to  management  and  logistics  thought  over  the  years. 
The  three  management  views  adopted  in  this  study  more  closely 
parallel  John  F.  Mee’s  delineation  of  management  approaches. 
One  change  made  was  the  grouping  of  quantitative  techniques 
and  decision-making  theories  under  the  view  labelled  manage¬ 
ment  science.  Harvey  M.  Wagner's  Principles  of  Management 
Science  serves  as  a  practical  illustration  of  this  approach.*^ 
Many  more  authorities  and  classifications  of  manage¬ 
ment  are  available  than  were  selected  for  representation  in 
Figure  2 i  however,  the  classification  of  management  theories, 
concepts,  and  practices  was  not  considered  a  central  issue  in 
the  study?  only  the  applied  contributions  from  management 
literature  were  important.  This  was  accomplished  by  selecting 

O 

Joel  E.  Ross,  Management  by  Information  System 
(Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.i  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1 9 / U) ,  p.  43. 

Q 

yIbid. 

^Harvey  M.  Wagner,  Principles  nf  Management  Science 
(Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.i  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1 9 1 0 ) . 
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those  management  characteristics  believed  most  relevant  to  the 
circumstances  found  in  the  LOGPLAN  and  the  related  decision¬ 
making  enviroament.  Figure  2  also  shows  the  conceptual  influ¬ 
ence  of  management  literature  on  logistics  and  its  writers 
which  will  be  discussed  later  in  this  chapter. 

Contributions  to  Managerial  Decision  Criteria 

Each  stream  of  management  thought  has  contributed 
basic  management  characteristics  that  are  important  legacies 
to  modem  managers.  Here  were  identified  the  basic  character¬ 
istics  that  appear  to  shape  organizations,  managers,  and 
their  behavior  in  decision-making,  particularly  as  related  to 
logistics  system  management. 

The  study  viewed  the  decisions  in  logistics  system 
planning,  as  related  to  the  LOGPLAN,  to  be  the  necessary  re¬ 
sult  of  a  well  defined  sequence  of  behavior.  Both  bhe  LSPC 
and  its  support  groups  (Task  Forces,  Secretariat,  etc.^  need 
a  framework  to  judge  and  to  construct  system  changes  to  the 

» 

DOD  logistics  systems,  E.  P.  Learned  and  A.  T.  Sproat  provided 
a  feasible  approach  to  link  management,  characteristics  to  the 
three  management  views  presented  by  Figure  2.^  These  are 
shown  as  (1)  structural,  (2)  behavioral,  and  (3)  process 
groupings  of  management  literature  contributions.*2  These 
groupings  of  management  characteristics  were  assumed  basic  to 
any  managerial  decision  criteria  framework  and  served  as  a 

** Edmund  P,  Learned  and  Audrey  T.  Sproat,  Organiza¬ 
tion  Theory  and  Policy  (Homewood,  lll.i  Richard  D.  Irwin, 

Inc.,  lVooTTp.  2. 

12Ibid, ,  p.  7. 
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means  to  organize  the  managerial  decision  criteria  that  fol¬ 
lows* 

The  Structural  Group 

The  structural  group  of  management  characteristics 

are  those  which  generally  include  the  traditional  management 

concepts  and  principles,  Luther  Gulick's  principles  like 

"span  of  control,"  "unity  of  command,"  and  "division  of  labor" 

suggest  the  organizational  rubrics  provided  by  the  structural 

group  which  were  inherently  seen  to  form  a  substantial  basis 

13 

for  managerial  decision  criteria.  The  structural  group 
commonly  included  the  fundamental  functions  of  management. 

Four  managerial  decision  criteria  statements  resulted 
from  consideration  of  the  structural  dimensions  found  in 
organization  and  systems  management.  The  formulation  of 
these  four  criteria  was  due  simply  to  their  explicit  impact 
on  the  resource  elements  in  logistics  system  planning.  George 
R.  Terry  provided  the  pervasive  question  that  applies i 
"Where  should  accion  take  place  and  who  should  do  what  work?"^ 
Here  the  impact  of  the  structural  characteristics  was  defined 
as  managerial  decision  criteria  to  support  the  first  LOGPLAN 
principle.  The  criteria  are  now  presented  and  discussed. 

Maintains  only  essential  organization  differentia¬ 
tion.  --Differentiation  was  defined  as 

the  state  of  segmentation  of  the  organizational  system 
into  subsystems,  each  of  which  tends  to  develop  partic¬ 
ular  attitudes  in  relation  to  the  requirements  posed  by 

13Ibid. 

^George  R.  Terry,  Principles  of  Management  (Homewood, 
Ill.  i  Richard  1),  Irwin,  Inc.,  lObtT),  p.  130. 
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i  5 

its  relevant  external  enviroament. 

Logistics  systems  planning  particularly  faces  the  issue  of 
systems  segmentation.  It  entails  decisions  about  organizing 
by  functions,  customer,  product,  and  region  and  flow  of  work, 
communications,  and  control.  Many  additional  management 
characteristics  can  be  identified  to  shape  the  essential  dif¬ 
ferentiation  level.  The  central  issue  in  resource  allocation 
area  was--has  the  degree  of  differentiation  been  achieved  by 
the  logistics  systems  configuration  to  produce  the  efficiency 
and  level  of  effectiveness  sought? 

Both  vertical  and  horizontal  differentiation  were  seen 
essential  approaches  to  resolving  the  issue.*6  The  vertical 
stresses  the  hierarchical  roles,  functions,  and  authority 
levelsj  the  horizontal  pinpoints  the  degree  of  department¬ 
alization  and  systems  sub-units  required.  Here  the  impact  of 
logistics  systems  changes  on  established  patterns  of  relation 
ships  among  military  service  components  or  parts  of  logistics 
organizations  must  be  visible,  measurable,  or  simply  judged 
in  the  change  process. 

The  degree  of  differentiation  necessary  was  seen  as 

•  a  •  an  optimum  relationship  between  functions,  physi¬ 
cal  factors,  ar.d  personnel  for  each  organization  element 

and  for  the  organization  as  a  whole,  for  a  given  volume 

of  business  in  a  given  industry. 

* ^Fremont  E.  Kast  and  James  E.  Rosenzweig,  Organiza¬ 
tion  and  Management  (New  York,  N.Y.t  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co., 
1970),  p.  1 /d ,  Lawrence  and  Lorsch  reference. 

*6Ibid . ,  p.  179. 

* ^Ralph  Currier  Davis,  The  Fundamentals  of  Top  Manage¬ 
ment  (New  Yorki  Harper  &  Brothers,  1 9oi ) ,  p.  0J(>. 
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These  attributes  of  good  organization  equally  applied  to 

logistics  systems  management.  Traditional  differentiation 

frequently  has  been  in  terms  of  line  and  staff  functions. 

'r  iday  there  has  been  a  continual  "trend  towards  the  differ- 

1 8 

entiation  of  activities  into  specialized  subsystems." 

Logistics  systems  planning  decisions  were  seen  as  striving  to 
achieve  a  balanced  organizational  structure.  Hence,  only 
essential  organizational  differentiation  was  adopted  as  a  rule 
to  support  the  resource  limitation  principle.  This  criteria 
was  seen  as  a  means  to  analyze  the  resource  allocation  fac¬ 
tors  in  building  and  changing  organizational  structure.  The 
complex  and  large  DOD  logistics  systems  not  only  require  dif¬ 
ferentiation  but  integration  to  achieve  systems'  goals.  The 
next  structural  criterion  addresses  this  collateral  charac¬ 
teristic. 

Achieves  adequate  organizational  integration. --Inte- 
gration  was  ”...  achieving  unity  of  effort  among  the  vari- 

i 

ous  subsystems  (units,  components,  and  functions)  in  the 

1  9 

accomplishment  of  the  organization's  task.”  A  logistics 
system  change  was  believed  only  successful  if  adequate  inter¬ 
meshing  of  its  structural  impact  could  be  achieved.  A  clear 
basis  for  the  coordination  and  interaction  of  a  logistics 
system's  structural  parts  would  determine  their  effectiveness 
and  cost. 

1 8 

Kast  and  Rosenzweig,  p.  187. 

19Ibid. 
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The  basic  goal  of  the  criterion  is  to  insure  ade¬ 
quate  coordination  between  logistics  functions,  organizations, 
and  resource  allocation  decisions.  Determining  the  resources 
required  to  achieve  the  necessary  interaction  between  special¬ 
ized  units,  service  components,  and  senior  commands  seems  to 
be  the  central  issue  in  applying  the  resource  limitation 
principle.  Does  an  integrated  management  approach  assure 
efficiency,  but  more  important,  does  it  provide  a  sustained 
logistics  support  posture? 

Two  approaches  to  the  achievement  of  an  adequate 
level  of  organizational  int  gration  were  considered.  These 
were  the  primary  means  suggested  by  Joseph  A.  Litterer,  in 
The  Analysis  of  Organizations,  and  the  matrix  concept  pre¬ 
sented  by  Newman,  Sumner,  and  Warren. 

Litterer  suggests  that  three  different  mechanisms  are 

used  to  achieve  coordination- -an  integration  of  organizational 

activities.  These  were  threughi  (1)  the  hierarchy,  (2)  the 

20 

administrative  system,  and  (3)  voluntary  activities.  The 
first  approach  simply  would  link  system  components  together 
by  placing  them  under  a  central  author ity*  This  approach  has 
been  commonly  used  in  DOD  logistics  management  as  integrated 
management  gained  more  acceptance  over  the  last  two  decades. 

A  weakness  was  noted  as  organizations  bee. .me  larger.  Major 
problems  of  communications  up  and  down  the  hierarchy  arise* 
layers  in  the  organization  only  serve  to  inhibit  the  degree 
of  integration.  Other  means  to  integrate  the  logistics  sys¬ 
tems  are  usually  sought. 

20Ibid. ,  p.  188. 
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The  second  approach  wa=  to  depend  on  the  administra¬ 
tive  systems  to  handle  the  horizontal  flow  of  work  and  routine 
tasks.  Much  of  logistics  remains  administrative  and  its  sys¬ 
tems  usually  reflect  this  nature--i.e. ,  standardized  forms, 
procedures,  and  data  elements--all  suggest  common  administra¬ 
tive  bases  for  coordination  and  communication . 

The  voluntary  means  only  applies  where  organizational 
goals  and  objectives  are  widely  shared  by  the  participants. 

The  logistics  systems  policy  committee  was  seen  as  this  kind 
of  integrating  mode.  DOD  logistics  systems  planning  success 
remains  to  be  determined.  Were  the  willingness  and  ability  of 
individuals  or  groups  adequate  to  achieve  the  DOD-wide  inte¬ 
gration  that  the  LOGPLAN  objecti^s  imply?  This  question 
only  suggested  the  strength  or  limitation  voluntary  integra¬ 
tion  brings  to  the  LOGPLAN. 

Newman,  Sumner,  and  Warren  suggest  the  concept  of  a 
21 

matrix  organisation.  Inherent  in  this  concept  was  an  inte¬ 
grating  characteristic.  The  concept  was  seen  tot  (1)  ensure 
the  coordinated  and  focused  attention  that  was  required,  and 
(2)  at  the  same  time  retain  the  benefits  of  specialized 
expertise  that  comes  from  highly  functional  departments  in  an 
organization.  Here  the  structural  form  or  an  organization 
was  seen  as  a  matrix  (linking  units,  purpose,  and  systems 
together)  with  the  focused  action  dependent  upon  management 
goals  and  priorities.  The  matrix  concept  does  vividly  suggest 

21 

William  H.  Newman,  Charles  E.  Sumner,  and  E.  Kirby 
Warren ,  The  Process  of  ‘-'ampoTront  ( Engl ewood  Cliffs,  N .  J . » 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1972),  p,  104. 
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a  means  t.o  coordinate  and  integrate  logistics  systems  where 
huge,  highly  complex,  interrelated  and  uncertain  requirements 
and  operations  have  been  the  history. 

Resources  to  link,  integrate,  or  coordinate  were  con¬ 
sidered  a  basic  structural  characteristic  that  logistics  sys¬ 
tems  planning  should  evaluate.  Both  the  logistics  system 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  were  dependent  on  integrating 
the  separate  functional  activities  inherent  in  military  logis 
tics  and  the  defense  management  arena.  Adequate  organiza¬ 
tional  integration  was  adopted  as  the  second  criteria  factor 
for  the  application  model.  Boch  the  degree  of  differentia¬ 
tion  and  integration  within  the  logistics  systems  were  be¬ 
lieved  the  forces  that  can  mean  conflict,  increased  costs,  or 
high  effectiveness  if  the  right  structural  balance  war, 
achieved.  Only  experienced  judgement  can  resolve  and  apply 
these  complementary  criteria,, 

Establishes  clear  authority,  responsibility  and 
accountability. --The  organization  structure  resulting  from 
the  differentiation  and  integration  decisions  will  also 
impact  upon  these  more  traditional  issues.  These  management 
elements  have  special  importance  in  defense  management  v/here 
conflict  is  often  near  or  present.  Clear  placement  of  author 
ity,  responsibility,  and  accountability  was  believed  to 
require  special  resource  considerations.  Accordingly,  the 
above  criterion  statement  was  included  in  the  managerial 
decision  model  built  in  the  study. 

Koontz  and  O'Donnell  have  identified  the  more  common 
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factors  that  determine  how  authority  is  exercised  or  assigned. 

These  factors  werei 

(1)  Costliness  of  the  Decision 
(2j  Uniformity  of  Policy 
(3)  Economic  Size 
(A)  History  of  the  Enterprise 

(5)  Management  Philosophy 

(6)  Desire  for  Independence 

(7)  Availability  of  Managers 

(8)  Control  Tecbniaues 

(9)  Decentralized  Performance 

(10)  Business  Dynamics  (in  character  of  the 
organization) 

(11)  Environmental  Influences 

This  range  only  suggests  the  complexity  of  the  decision  to 

place  authority  on  a  centralized  or  decentralized  basis. 

Logistics  system  planning  cannot  escape  these  factors. 

Responsibility  commonly  follows  authority.  The 

acceptance  of  assigned  duties,  including  delegated  authority, 

creates  an  obligation  for  performance.  Responsibility  was 

seen  by  Haimann  and  Scott  as  "the  obligation  of  a  subordinate 

to  perform  the  duty  required  by  or  carry  out  the  authority 

23 

granted  by  his  superior,"  The  issue  in  structuring  an 
organization  seems  to  center  around  the  essence  of  responsi¬ 
bility,  how  it  flows,  who  remains  responsible,  and  where  in 
the  organization  is  it  placea.  Responsibility  implies  the 
acceptance  of  duties  or  performance  of  tasks.  Logistics  man¬ 
agement  has  the  same  requirement  to  insure  clear  definition 
of  duties  and  understanding  about  obligations  to  the  system. 
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Harold  K  ontz  and  Cyril  O'Donnell,  Principles  of 
Management  (New  York ,  N,Y,i  McGraw-Hill  3ook  Co,,  i 964 ) , 
p,  3TB , 

23 

Thco  Haimann  and  William  G,  Scott,  Management  in 
the  Modern  Organization  (Bostont  Houghton  Mi.fi Tin  Co,,  1970), 

p.  202, 


service  component!  or  DOD  officials.  Historical  evidence  has 
long  supported  the  proposition  that  authority  and  responsi¬ 
bility  should  be  commensurate.  Logistics  systems  planning 
decisions  should  clearly  distinguish  these  matters. 

Accountability  implies  control  and  accuracy.  It 
usually  means  in  the  defense  arena-- Mto  Keep  accurate  and 
adequate  records  and  to  safeguard  public  property."  Logis¬ 
tics  systems  inherently  must  contribute  the  degree  of  account¬ 
ability  necessary  to  assure  authority  and  responsibilities 
assigned  can  be  efficiently  and  effectively  exercised.  Unless 
organizational  structures  are  designed  to  clarify  these 
issues f  the  behavior  of  personnel  and  the  processes  utilized 
to  manage  may  fail.  Accordingly  the  criterion  isi  Estab¬ 
lishes  clear  authority,  responsibility,  and  accountability. 

Facilitates  special  management. —Beyond  the  struc¬ 
tural  characteristics  already  presented  was  the  evolutionary 
nature  of  defense  management.  Newer,  more  complex  defense 
programs  and  problems  have  produced  special  purpose  organiza¬ 
tions  and  systems.  Particularly  unique  was  the  need  for 
logistics  systems  planning  to  include  the  considerations 
shaped  by  defense  research,  weapons  acquisition,  and  foreign 
military  contingencies.  This  requirement  was  best  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  wide  use  of  program  or  project  management  in 
defense  areas, 

"The  structuring  of  the  organization  therefore 
becomes  a  more  active,  continuing  part  of  the  managerial 
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process  chan  ever  before."  Logistics  systems  planning  can¬ 
not  escape  this  very  special  environment.  Would  the  logistics 
system  subcomponents  interface,  be  superimposed,  or  even 
redesigned  because  of  and  as  a  result  of  project  management’s 
impact? 

Primary  structural  approach  here  requires  organiza¬ 
tional  modifications,  emphasizing  the  integrative  aspects, 
and  requires  the  development  of  effective  horizontal  and  diag- 
onal  information-decision  networks.  Logistics  systems  plan¬ 
ning  and  related  system  change  decisions  must  facilitate  the 
newer  approach  to  organization.  Resources  may  be  additive  or 
dispersed  from  the  parent  or  older  units,  but  their  impact 
was  seen  as  a  significant  factor  for  logistics  systems  deci¬ 
sion  makers  to  consider.  Systems  changes  were  believed 
called  upon  to  facilitate  these  special  management  needs  that 
were  widely  accepted  and  used  in  military  logistics.  The 
criterion  is»  Facilitates  special  management. 

The  Behavior  Group 

Next  it  was  necessary  to  address  managerial  decision 
criteria  with  respect  to  organization  behavior.  Selected  man¬ 
agement  contributors  listed  in  Figu :*e  2  were  used  to  develop 
these  criteria.  The  list  was  not  meant  to  be  all  inclusive} 

Alan  T.  Goldstein,  "Project  Management"  (unpublished 
paper,  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology,  Wright-Pattcrson 
Air  Force  Base,  Ohio,  undated),  p.  A. 

°Fremont  E.  Kast  and  James  E,  Rosenzweig,  Organiza¬ 
tion  and  Manap'onent  (New  York,  N.Y.i  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co., 

19-/07,  p.  193. 
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however,  it  included  some  of  the  major  contributors  felt  to 
be  most  applicable  to  the  DOD  and  separate  military  services. 

Incorporates  appropriate  leadership  style. --The  first 
of  these  characteristics  to  be  discussed  was  "Leadership 
Style."  In  Organisation  Theory  and  Policy i  Notes  for  Anal¬ 
ysis  by  Learned  and  Sproat,  leadership  style  in  organizations 
was  identified  as  somewhat  of  a  continuum  ranging  from  direc¬ 
tive  to  participative  to  laissez-faire.  The  scope  of  this 
discussion  did  not  include  the  laissez-faire  style  since  its 
impact  was  less  relevant  in  the  DOD.  Whether  or  not  a  direc¬ 
tive  or  participative  style  is  chosen,  organization  behavior 
will  be  influenced  in  some  manner.  It  is  probabl.y  safe  to 
say  that  the  leadership  style  adopted  will  seldom  be  pure, 
but  a  point  on  the  continuum  either  pro-directive  or  pro- 
participative.  Since  any  proposed  logistics  system  change 
will  either  become  a  part  of  an  existing  organization  or  will 
comprise  a  new  organization,  it  is  important  to  analyze  the 
proposed  change  in  view  of  the  advantages  which  can  be 
achieved  from  the  different  leadership  styles.  It  is  not  our 
position  to  defend  or  refute  either  of  the  styles  mentioned, 
but  it  is  our  intent  to  remind  the  analyst  of  the  proposed 
change  that  organization  behavior  will  be  affected  by  the 
type  leadership  incorporated. 

The  style  must  necessarily  be  adapted  to  the  situa¬ 
tion  at  hand. 

There  is  a  technique  for  handling  men.  It  includes  the 
technique  of  order  giving  ....  It  includes  other 
aspects  of  the  leadership  relations  between  the  super- 
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visor  and  the  supervised. 27 

The  Principle  of  Participation  should  be  applied  when¬ 
ever  possible.  Direct  orders  should  not  be  given  when 
it  is  possible  to  get  results  through  suggestion. 28 

This  is  nothing  more  than  the  application  of  partici¬ 
pative  management  whenever  possible  to  achieve  the  desired 
goals. 

It  is  also  important  to  view  the  proposed  change  with 
requirements  for  training  or  retraining  in  human  relations 
skills.  Human  relations  researchers  are  agreed  that  effect¬ 
ing  a  change  from  one  leadership  style  to  another--as  from  an 
authoritative  to  a  more  participative  type»-is  one  of  the 

2 

most  difficult  changes  an  executive  can  be  asked  to  make. 

In  view  of  the  principle  of  resource  limitation,  required 
training  or  retraining  must  be  considered  and  the  time  and 
cost  of  human  resources  taken  into  account. 

Formal  and  informal  organisations  specifically  iden- 
fied  and  util  iced  for  inn  roved  operations . --For  purposes  of 
illustration,  a  formal  organ’ cation  is  normally  depicted  in 
some  form  of  a  diagram  or  organization  chart.  This  chart  is 
then  supported  by  an  organization  manual  if  required.  As 
pointed  out  by  Harold  Stieglitz  of  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board , 

27 

Ralph  Currier  Davis,  The  Fundamentals  of  Ton  Man¬ 
agement  (New  York i  Harper  and  Row,  Publishers,  1951),  p.  717, 

28Ibid. 

29 

Edmond  P.  Learned  and  Audrey  T.  Sproat,  Organization 
Th  oo  ry  a  nd  Poll,  c  v  (Homewood,  Ill  •  t  Richard  D.  Irwin,  Inc.,* 
1966,  p.  65". 
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The  organization  chart  of  most  companies  shows— indeed 
is  designed  to  show— just  two  things « 

1.  Division  of  work  into  components.  These  com¬ 
ponents  may  be  divisions  or  departments  or  they  may  be 
individuals.  Boxes  on  the  conventional  chart  represent 
these  units  cf  work. 

2.  Who  is  (supposed  to  be)  whose  boss— the  solid 
lines  on  the  chart  show  this  superior- subordinate 
relationship  with  its  implied  flow  of  delegated  respon¬ 
sibility*  authority  and  attendant  accountability. 30 

He  also  notes  that  all  charts  have  one  thing  in  common*  they 
do  not  show  how  the  organization  works.  How  it  works  is  fre¬ 
quently  called  the  “informal  organization"  and  in  many  cases 
is  the  organization  which  is  of  greater  importance  to  the 
manager.  It,  however,  is  filled  with  many  elements,  some 
even  intangible,  which  are  impossible  to  chart*  yet  they 
exist  and  must  be  understood  and  utilized  to  make  the  best 
use  of  resources.  Such  elements  as  degree  of  responsibility 
and  authority,  status,  communication  and  interpersonal 
relationships  must  be  considered.  When  considering  a  pro¬ 
posed  logistics  system  change,  the  analyst  should  look  at  the 
organization  from  an  informal  and  a  formal  point  of  view.  In 
this  respect,  he  must  know  what  each  can  contribute  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  organization  and  the  efficient  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  resources. 

This  is  further  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  people 
tend  to  group  together  for  security,  recognition,  and  social 
benefits. 

Groups  may  exercise  far  stronger  control  over  their  mem¬ 
bers  than  does  management.  Since  management  can  achieve 


30 

Keith  Davis  and  William  G.  Scott,  Human  Relations 
and  Organ!  ?: at i  onal  B'-naviort  R^nd  i  ngs  and  Comments  ( i\ ew 
iorki  Mcoraw-HiH  Book  Company,  FHoV;,  p.  1/6. 
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Its  ends  only  through  working  with  people*  it  must  also 
work  through  groups. 31 

People  seek  membership  in  existing  groups  and  form 
new  groups  for  a  wide  variety  of  reasons.  But  at  the 
bottom,  there  always  seems  to  be  a  search  for  satisfac¬ 
tions  that  are  not  provided  directly  by  the  job  or  by 
the  supervisory-satisfactions  such  as  companionship  and 

protection. 32 

Infor-al  groans  have  a  life  of  their  own*  they  have 
customary  ways  ot  doing  things  and  of  looking  at  things} 
they  have  their  own  leaders  and  a  minutely  defined  status 
of  hierarchy.  These  are  the  stable,  enduring  components 
of  group  life.  In  other  words,  informal  organization  is 
a  reality  that  management  can  ignore  only  at  its  own 

peril. 33 

Admittedly,  these  informal  organizations  may  be  very 
difficult  for  the  analyst  of  a  proposed  logistic  system  change 
to  identify;  however,  every  effort  must  be  made  to  look  at 
and  evaluate  the  whole  organization. 

Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  some  criterion  to 
the  analysis  of  a  proposed  logistics  system  change  with 
respect  to  formal  and  informal  organization — that  is,  informal 
and  formal  organizations  specifically  identified  and  utilized 
to  improve  operations. 


Achieves  sound  and  fair  labor  relations. --Another 
characteristic  upon  which  managerial  criteria  are  based  per¬ 
tains  to  the  Social  Environment.  There  are  many  organiza¬ 
tions  which  can  influence  a  logistics  system  to  includej 
other  government  agencies,  suppliers,  customers,  community 
groups,  labor  unions  and  nationality,  regionality,  and 

31 

George  Strauss  and  Leonard  R.  Sayles,  Pgvrsonnel  t 
The  Hunan  Problems  of  M^nanement  (Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.j 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  3W2),  p.  70. 

32IMfkt  P*  88, 

33Ibid. 
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cultural  groupings.  Within  the  social  environment  category 
labor  unions  and  cultural  relations  will  be  used  to  develop 
managerial  decision  cr: teria.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the 
other  social  organizations  should  be  ignored i  rather,  it  is 
in  an  attempt  to  address  two  of  the  common  organizations  fre¬ 
quently  encountered  in  the  DOD  world-wide  logistics  system. 

Labor  unions  have  experienced  a  slow  start  in  DOD 
due  primarily  to  the  limitations  the  government  has  stipu¬ 
lated  with  regards  to  the  right  to  strike.  The  unions  have, 
however,  made  considerable  advances  in  achieving  improved 
employee  working  conditions  and  have  served  to  give  the 
employee  a  voice  with  management.  In  view  of  these  facts, 
organized  labor,  and  thus  labor  relations,  has  become  an  area 
where  the  logistics  manager  must  focus  increasing  attention. 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  find  references  on  labor 
relations  which  address  the  unique  application  to  the  mili¬ 
tary  environment,  some  analogies  can  be  drawn  from  writings 
on  the  subject  in  the  civil  community.  It  is  a  commonly 
accepted  view  that  if  the  goals  of  the  employee  and  labor  are 
similar  to  the  goals  of  management  and  the  organization,  then 
goal  achievement  is  likely.  This  is  brought  out  in  Rons is 
Likert’s  Principle  of  Supportive  Relationships  which  says: 

The  leadership  and  other  processes  of  the  organization 
must  be  such  as  to  ensure  a  maxinum  probability  that  in 
all  interactions  and  in  all  relationships  within  the 
organization,  each  member,  in  the  light  of  his  back¬ 
ground,  values,  desires,  and  expectations,  will  view  the 
experience  as  supportive  and  one  which  builds  and  main¬ 
tains  his  sense  of  personal  worth  and  importance. 34 

34 

R.  Likert,  New  Patterns  of  Management  (New  York: 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1  %TT*  p.  1U3. 
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R.  C.  Davis  in  The  Fundamentals  of  Top  Management 
refers  to  a  continuous  identification  of  interests  in  his  dis 
cussion  of  union  management  relations  and  saysi  "an  identi¬ 
fication  of  personal  objectives  with  organizational  service 
objectives  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  process  of  integrating 
interests."  Continuous  identification  is  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  "focal  points”  for  common  interests  which 
serve  to  provide  for  a  maximum  of  common  interests  between 
service  objectives  and  personal  objectives. 

With  these  views  in  mind,  and  realizing  the  limited 
bargaining  power  afforded  the  union  due  to  government  restric 
tions,  it  is  important  for  the  analyst  to  be  aware  of  the 
conditions  which  can  provide  good  labor  relations  in  any  pro¬ 
posed  logistics  system  change.  This  is  not  to  say  that  good 
labor  relations  must  be  achieved  at  any  expense t  however, 
good  relations  would  tend  to  reduce  grievances,  sick  leaves, 
work  slow  downs,  and  the  effects  of  these  practices  on  any 
organization.  The  effect  of  good  relations  v;ould  serve  to 
support  the  best  use  of  manpower  and  thus  support  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  limited  resources.  The  managerial  decision  cri¬ 
terion  applied  by  the  analyst  when  considering  a  proposed 
logistics  system  change  should  then  bei  Achieves  sound  and 
fair  labor  relations. 

Maintains  or  achieves  compatibility  within  the  Cul¬ 
tural  Environment . --The  second  area  within  the  social  envi¬ 
ronment  to  be  discussed  is  that  of  Cultural  Relations.  This 
particular  element,  or  organization,  within  an  organization 
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was  selected  since  it  is  an  area  likely  to  be  overlooked,  yet 

an  area  which  can  be  very  problem  provoking  in  a  system  as 

world-wide  as  DOD  logistics. 

Repardless  of  thoir  inherited  talents  at  the  time  of 
birth,  people  are  conditioned  by  the  culture  in  which 
they  live  as  they  gradually  nature.  Because  of  the  cul¬ 
tural  conditioning  of  people,  organizations  in  different 
nations  and  cultural  areas  are  required  to  adapt  some¬ 
what  to  those  differences  in  order  to  secure  cooperation 
and  motivation.  The  organization's  mission  is  to  maintain 
its  technical  efficiency  while  still  meeting  the  differ¬ 
ent  cultural  needs  of  its  participants. 3 3 

At  first  glance,  the  problem  may  seem  to  be  non¬ 
existent  or  trivial  at  best;  however,  it  is  real  and  can 
create  serious  and  critical  problems  if  neglected.  Can  you 
visualize  the  problems  associated  with  a  new  logistics  sys¬ 
tem  implementation  in  a  foreign  nation  which  is  a  continuous 
operation  with  no  consideration  being  given  to  the  two-hour 
noon  break  taken  by  all  indigenous  labor  who  will  operate  the 
system? 


With  the  DOD  logistic  system  operating  throughout 
Asia,  Europe,  the  Mid  and  Far  East,  and  the  differences  in 
religion,  beliefs,  customs,  and  practices--and  even  the 
regional  differences  found  in  CONl’S--it  is  important  for  the 
proposed  logistics  system  change  to  be  viewed  with  these  cul¬ 
tural  aspects  in  mind.  We  do  not  propose,  in  most  instances, 
the  necessity  for  specific  design  fabrication  for  each  differ¬ 
ent  location;  rather,  it  would  be  more  feasible  to  design 
flexibility  into  the  system  and  make  known  the  modifications 
necessary  for  different  world-wide  points  of  implementation. 

35 

Keith  Davis  and  William  G.  Scott,  Muran  Relations 

and  Organizational.  Hriyiyior; _ Readings  and  ton::  units  (New  \  ork  i 

McGraw-ilill  Book  Company,  1%')),  p.  22b. 
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The  use  of  local  Indigenous  labor  has  proven  economical  and 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  conservation  of  one  of  our  most 
precious  limited  resources,  our  manpower.  Therefore,  a 
managerial  decision  criterion  to  be  used  by  the  analyst  when 
considering  a  proposed  logistics  system  change  is»  Maintains 
or  achieves  compatibility  within  the  cultural  environment. 

Incorporates  the  applicable  and  feasible  orcaniza- 

tion  behavior  model . --Organization  behavior  is  a  reflection 

of  human  behavior  and  how  the  human  resources  collectively 

perceive  and  react  to  the  organization. 

Organizational  effectiveness  with  employees  is  a  con¬ 
tinuing  task  for  all  organizations,  regardless  of  their 
type,  cultural  environment,  or  size.  Human  effective¬ 
ness  is  also  desirable  to  help  the  organization  achieve 
technical  and  economic  efficiency  which  will  serve 
customer  anu  general  social  needs. 36 

Keith  Davis  in  his  book  Human  Relations  at  V/orki  The  Dynamics 
of  Organizational  behavior  presents  four  organizational 
behavior  models j  (a)  Autocratic,  (b)  Custodial,  (c)  Support¬ 
ive,  and  (d)  Collegial.  The  models  are  best  understood  by 

37 

referring  to  Figure  3  extracted  from  his  book.  The  applica¬ 
bility  of  these  models  when  analyzing  a  proposed  logistics 
system  change  lies  in  the  return  to  be  gained  in  human 
resource  effectiveness  and  efficiency  depending  on  which 
model  is  incorporated  in  a  proposed  change.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  which  model  is  best  because  each  has  its  advantages 

36Ibid , .  p.  29. 

37 

Keith  Davis,  Human  Relations  at  V/orki  The  Dynamics 
of  Organizational  Behavior  (New  Yorki  McGraw-Hill  Book  Com¬ 
pany,  19b  7),  p.  dV»0, 
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and  disadvantages,  its  applicability  or  non-applicability. 

It  is  also  more  likely  to  find  a  proposed  logistics  system 
which  would  function  better  by  incorporating  a  combination  or 
blend  of  two  or  more  of  the  models.  Therefore*  the  proposed 
change  must  be  viewed  as  to  what  type  or  types  of  organization 
are  needed. 

One  further  aspect  of  the  analysis  lies  in  the  area 
of  compatibility  of  the  desired  model  for  a  proposed  system 
change  with  the  organization  model  already  in  existence.  In 
other  words,  will  the  desired  model  interface  with  the  current 
operational  system,  and  if  not,  can  the  current  system  be 
altered  and  is  this  a  feasible  approach?  These  are  auestionr 
the  analyst  must  ask  when  considering  a  proposed  logistics 
system  change  to  assure  that  the  best  use  of  our  limited  human 
resources  are  realized  by  the  selection  of  the  most  applicable 
and  feasible  organization  behavior  model.  The  managerial 
decision  criterion  pertaining  to  Organization  Behavior  1st 
Incorporates  the  applicable  and  feasible  organization  behavior 
model • 


Incorporates  -.-.ctiw'-tinn  and  satisfying  tochnioe.es 
where  applicable  and  feasible. --Addressing  organization  from 
the  individual's  goals,  we  now  consider  motivation  and  job 
satisfaction  of 'the  individual  as  influences  on  the  success 
of  an  organization.  As  a  departure  point  we  submit  that  a 
motivated  and  satisfied  employee  is  more  productive  than  one 
who  is  not.  The  major  arguments  which  develop  in  this  area 
arei  .:at  Motivates?,  What  Satisfies?  It  is  easy  to  quote 
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authors  whose  contention  is  that  job  specialisation,  repe¬ 
titiveness,  and  the  lack  of  individuality  creates  on-the-job 
boredom  and,  therefore,  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of 
employees,  thus  lowering  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of 
an  organization. 

Management  pays  a  price  for  the  work  simplification, 
rout inizat ion,  and  ease  of  supervision  inherent  in 
mass-production  work.  The  cost  is  largely  in  terms  of 
apathy  and  boredom  as  positive  satisfactions  are  engi¬ 
neered  out  of  jobs.  ...  It  is  hardly  surprising  that 
there  is  frequently  little  pride  in  work  or  identifica¬ 
tion  with  the  job.  .  .  .  Lacking  satisfaction  and  iden¬ 
tification,  they  also  can  develop  a  variety  of  aggres¬ 
sive  and  hostile  patterns. 38 

Others  contend  that  specialization  and  repetitive¬ 
ness  is  what  the  employee  perceives  and  not  what  the  observer 
would  perceive.  This  point  would  be  difficult  to  refute? 
however,  the  real  challenge  would  appear  to  be  in  developing 
satisfying  and  motivating  jobs  where  this  is  possible.  Where 
impossible,  one  answer  to  the  problem  of  job  dissatisfaction 
would  be  a  sincere  effort  in  vocational  counseling,  scientific 
personnel  selection  and  placement,  and  personnel  development. 
Rensis  Likert's  principle  of  supportive  relationships  would 
find  wide  application  here.  The  change  must  be  analyzed  with 
the  man  and  his  environment  and  expectations  clearly  in  view. 
Motivating  and  satisfying  techniques  for  the  individual  can 
provide  rewards  in  efficiency  and  effectiveness  that  cannot 

be  achieved  otherwise.  Many  times  it  is  easier  Co  change  the 

39 

job  than  to  change  the  person.  The  logistics  system  analyst 

38 

George  Strauss  and  Leonard  R.  Saylcs,  Personnel i 
The  Hum, in  Problems  of  Management  (  Kngl  cwood  Cl  ills,  ft.  J  ,  t 
Prentice-Mall,  Inc.,  1972),  p.  j7. 

go 

^Ihid . ,  p.  34' 4. 
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must  at  least  consider  these  factors  and  be  knowledgeable  of 
the  gains  possible  in  effectiveness  and  efficiency  when  deal¬ 
ing  with  our  limited  human  resources.  A  criterion  which  sup¬ 
ports  Motivation  and  Job  Satisfaction  is*  Incorporates 

motivating  and  job  satisfying  techniques  where  applies!  le  and 
feasible. 


The  process  Group 

The  managerial  decision  criteria  already  developed 
have  stressed  the  organizing  and  leading  dimensions  of  manage¬ 
ment.  Those  management  characteristics  that  actuate  or  con¬ 
trol  organizations  are  addressed  here  as  the  process  p;rcup. 

A  process  was  seen  as  "a  series  of  actions  that  lead 
to  the  accomplishment  of  objectives,”40  In  logistics  system 
planning  two  subgroups  of  processes  seem  necessary,4^  The 
first  group  considered  was  the  selected  managerial  processes! 
(1)  communicating,  (2)  controlling,  and  (3)  decision-making. 
The  second  group  presented  the  logistics  functions  which  were 
the  inherent  processes  the  LOGPLAN  encompasses.  These  proc¬ 
esses  underlie  and  shape  both  the  structure  and  behavior  of 
DOD  logistics  systems.  Criteria  statements  relative  to  both 
common  managerial  and  logistics  processes  served  to  complete 
the  framework  for  the  application  of  the  resource  limitation 


40William  H, 
Warren,  The  Process 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,' 


Newman,  Charles  E.  Sumner,  and  E.  Kirby 
£JL^4?3£2I!!£n£.  (Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J., 

1 9/2) ,  p,  11. 


Edmund  P,  Learned  and  Audrey 
tjpn  Theory  and  Policy  (Homewood,  Ill.i 
Inc.,  1966),  p,~7b.  ~ 


T.  Sproat,  Organ! za- 
Ri chard  D.  Irwin, 
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limitation  principle.  Each  process  criterion  and  its  ration* 
ale  follows. 

Achieves  the  necessary  communicating  activity. --Both 

the  form  and  the  means  of  communicating  were  seen  as  the 

essential  elements  faced  in  logistics  systems  management. 

A  necessary  communicating  activity  needed  to  be  explicitly 

established  prior  to  decisions  on  systems  design.  However* 

communicating  was  considered  only  a  lubricant  in  any  logistics 

42 

system  to  foster  smooth  operations  and  results,  not  an  end. 

An  infinite  range  of  communicating  activity  seems  to 
result  from  the  social  and  technological  nature  of  the  logis¬ 
tics  community.  In  this  study  communicating  has  been  narrowed 
to  its  impact  on  resources.  The  threefold  nature  of  this  cri¬ 
terion  included! 

1.  The  personal  and  group  channels  for  communicating 
activity--like  formal - informal  *  vertical-horizontal, 
and  line-staff  characteristics. 

2.  l'he  technical  communication  network  so  basic  to 
logistics  management. 

3.  The  special  information  feedback  and  control  char¬ 
acteristics  commonly  emphasized  in  logistics  systems. 

These  communicating  dimensions  consumed  resources  and  demanded 

careful  consideration  whenever  logistics  system  planning  was 

encountered.  William  G,  Scott  has  suggested  questions  that 

point  toward  the  resource  implications  of  communicating  activ- 

/  O 

ities.  These  werei  1 
^  2 

ueorge  R.  Terry,  Principles  of  Management  (Homewood, 
Ill. i  Richard  D.  Irwin,  Inc.,  1968 ) ,  p.  4/3. 

HJWilliam  G,  Scott , ’’Organization  Theory i  An  Overview 
and  an  Appraisal,"  Th<~>  Journal  nf  th™  Ar;v1'..ii:v  of  Management, 

April  1961  ,  cited  by  Learned  ana  6  pro  at ,  Organi.zati  on  Theory 
and  Policy,  p.  82. 
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1 •  How  nrc  communication  centers  connected  and  how 
are  they  maintained? 

2.  What  is  the  structure  of  the  feedback  system? 

3.  What  information  is  stored  in  the  organization 
and  at  what  points? 

4.  How  accessible  is  this  information  to  decision- 
making  centers? 

5.  How  conscious  is  the  organization  of  the  operation 
of  its  own  parts? 

Logistics  systems  planning  fully  entailed  answering 
these  questions  and  equating  the  answers  to  resources  and 
logistics  systems  outputs. 

Logistics  systems  have  become  dependent  on  communica¬ 
tions  networks.  Computers,  telecommunications,  and  people 
have  been  the  central  operating  nodes  of  these  networks, 
with  software  forming  the  bond  that  results  in  the  DOD  logis¬ 
tics  management  information  systems.  Such  networks  consume 
resources  directly  dependent  on  their  capability  and  require¬ 
ment  toi  (1)  Collect/Record  Data,  (2)  Store  Data,  (3)  Process 
Data,  (4)  Retrieve  Data,  and  (5)  Transmit  Data.^  Logistics 
systems  planning  was  seen  as  predominantly  addressing  the 
network  nodes,  their  interface,  and  standardized  forms.  Costs 
incurred  depend  on  the  use  of  data  and  need -orientation 
placed  on  the  systems.  No  communicating  activity  was  believed 
a  truly  free  commodity. 

Clearly  communicating  activity  would  vary  with  each 
system  change.  However,  a  prevailing  nature  of  communications 
was  observed.  It  seems  effective  communicating  activity  tends 

lit l  .  . 

Department  of  Defense,  ASD  (ICL),  I.OGPf  AN  Profile 
(unpublished  DOD  Draft ,  Washington,  D.C.  ,  June  I'J/TJt  p,  L-4 , 


mm 
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to  integrate  processes,  logistics  functions,  organizational 

45 

levels,  and  cement  ties  between  decentralized  organizations. 
Essential  to  any  integrating  characteristic  of  communicating 
was  the  feedback  element.  Does  the  communicating  activity 
provide  an  information  feedback  system  that  measures  change 
in  output  to  input  and  allows  exercise  of  controls?  Logistics 
systems  have  established  this  managerial  process  goalt  per¬ 
formance  measurement. 

The  necessary  communicating  activity  always  remains 
in  the  end  a  judgemental  decision  by  managers.  The  criteria 
statement  could  only  serve  to  explicitly  stress  the  resources 
needed  to  achieve  the  communicating  activity  essential  to 
support  other  managerial  and  logistics  processes.  The  cri¬ 
terion  is i  Achieves  the  necessary  communicating  activity. 

Assures  adequate  control! ing. --Controlling  has  many 
connotations i  to  curb  or  restrain,  to  direct  or  command,  and 
to  check  or  verify  have  been  three  common  meanings.  Control¬ 
ling  could  bo  seen  as  directing  resource  allocation  as  well 
as  restraining  the  use  of  resources.  Logistics  system  changes 
could  not  escape  this  process  and  may  have  -resulted  from  con¬ 
trolling  itself. 

Budgetary,  planning,  programming,  quality  control, 
and  management  all  have  controlling  objectives.  Adequate 
controlling  was  used  to  mean  "maintains  organization  activity 
within  allowable  limits  as  measured  from  expectations  which 

4  c 

“'Joel  E.  Ross,  Management  by  Tnfor .nation  5> vs  tom 
(Englewood  Clii'fs,  N.J.i  Prentice-Hall,  inc.,  1970),  p.  244. 
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may  be  implicit  or  explicit  in  terms  of  stated  objectives, 

46 

plans,  procedures,  or  rules  and  regulations."  This  manager¬ 
ial  process  provided  the  framework  to  formulate  a  managerial 
decision  criterion  which  askst  Has  adequate  control  been 
provided?  and  at  what  cost? 

All  control  systems  could  be  generalized  to  include 
these  descriptive  elements!  (1)  a  measurable  characteristic, 

(2)  a  sensor  device,  (3)  a  comparator,  and  (4)  an  effector. ^ 

Logistics  systems  planning  and  operations  were  believed  feasi¬ 
ble  for  judgment  on  each  element.  A  cost-benefit  analysis 
on  these  elements  would  aid  the  planning  process  as  well  as 
the  decision  process.  In  all  cases  an  appropriate  balance 
between  resources  utilized  to  control  and  the  benefits  of 
control  would  be  an  application  of  the  resource  limitation 
principle. 

Central  issues  that  logistics  systems  planners  face 
on  controlling  can  be  summarized  as--what,  where,  when,  who, 
and  how.  Could  logistics  management  accept  controlling  by  the 
principle  of  exception  or  would  all  goals,  outputs,  and  in¬ 
puts  warrant  inclusion  in  the  controlling  system  component? 

Can  activity  beyond  the  means  of  quantity,  quality,  time 
used,  or  costs  be  controlled?  These  issues  warranted  resolu¬ 
tion  if  a  logistics  systems  controlling  phase  was  to  be 
judged  adequate  or  inadequate.  The  interrelatedness  of  com¬ 
municating  and  decision-making  processes  further  complicated 

46 

Fremont  E.  Kast  and  James  E.  Rosenzweig,  Organiza¬ 
tion  and  Management  (New  Yorki  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company, 

1970),  p.  a . 

^Ihid. ,  p.  470. 
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the  controlling  activity  before  planners  and  decision-makers. 
For  the  basic  purpose  here,  the  criterion  is*  Assures  ade¬ 
quate  controlling. 

Allows  multiple  decision-making  points. --Decision¬ 
making  was  observed  to  commonly  address  the  process  of  decid¬ 
ing,  settling,  or  resolving  management  issues.  The  communicat¬ 
ing  and  controlling  processes  primarily  have  been  structured 
for  the  present  to  serve  decision-making.  Decision-making  in 
logistics  system  management  was  considered  no  exception  to 
this  view. 

Inherently,  the  logistics  systems  policy  council  (LSPC) 
was  established  to  make  decisions.  This  group  would  center  on 
strategy  matters  in  the  area  of  organization  and  logistics  sys¬ 
tems.  Few  computational  techniques  could  be  applied  here. 
Problem  solving  in  these  almost  institutional  and  organization 

subsystems  involves  what  might  be  called  "mediation  and  compro- 
48 

mise,"  Political,  military,  and  philosophical  considerations 
always  have  been  present.  Behavioral  aspects  of  the  partici¬ 
pants  further  complicated  the  decision-making  process. 

A  broad  open-system  framework  seems  most  appropriate 
for  the  decision-making  process  needed  for  DOD  logistics  sys** 
terns  management.  A  coalition  of  opinions,  votes,  and  parti¬ 
cipants*  interests  seems  to  be  the  decision  process  adopted 
today. ^ 

^Ibid. .  p.  403. 

Aq 

'Department  of  Defense,  ASD  (I&L),  POD  T  ogistics 
Systems  Planning  (Washington,  D.C.j  Government  Printing 
Office,  1970). 
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Multiple  decision-making  points  seem  essential  to 
operating  large,  complex  systems.  This  criterion  was  adopted 
since  "it  is  impossible  to  mold  all  the  factors  which  manage¬ 
ment  must  consider  into  an  explicit,  well-defined  model  which 
can  be  quantified  and  solved."3^  Logistics  systems  planning 
in  DOD  simply  was  concluded  to  be  too  complex  and  its  scope 
so  large  that  many  decision  points  and  authority  levels  were 
needed. 

An  open  system  of  decision-making  emphasized  "finding 

satisfactory  rather  than  optimal  solutions"  (systems  plans) 

and  at  various  levels  or  horizontal  groupings  within  the 
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logistics  community.  Surely  a  pluralism  of  personal  bias, 
hopes,  and  abilities  would  impact  the  logistics  systems  plan. 
The  multiple  point  concept  strengthens  the  check  and  balance 
principle  that  groups  as  decision-inakers  demonstrate.  There¬ 
fore,  the  resources  to  be  employed  in  logistics  decision- 
processes  warrant  evaluation  and  finally  may  only  be  judge¬ 
mental.  The  issue  the  criterion  brings  to  logistics  systems 
planners  was--could  multiple  groups,  individuals  at  various 
levels  participate  in  the  decisions?  System  changes  could 
only  be  achieved  if  the  decision  levels  were  clearly  defined 
and  respected.  Also,  the  complex  and  essential  interface 
between  logistics,  tactics,  and  strategy  in  military  science 
seemingly  support  the  multiple  decision-making  criterion. 

"^Kast  and  Rosenzweig,  p.  404. 

51 Ibid. .  p.  407. 
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Functional  Processes 

Logistics  systems  planning  particularly  centers  on 
the  logistics  processes  such  as  requirements  determination* 
procurement,  and  distribution.  These  elements  of  logistics 
management  were  considered  the  basic  processes  inherently  to 

t 

be  shaped  by  the  LOGPLAN.  All  logistics  systems  planning 
decisions  were  believed  to  entail  these  processes.  So,  cri¬ 
teria  statements  to  guide  their  decision  environment ,  and 
specifically  the  necessary  resource  allocation  required,  made 
these  functional  processes  an  important  part  of  the  managerial 
decision  criteria  interests  in  the  study. 

Maintains  viable  requirements  entry  points  into  the 

system. --Requirements  mean  the  logistics  outputs  needed  to 

support  sustained  combat  operations  and  readiness  postures 

required  by  broad  national  policy.  Logistics  system  planning 

must  consider  the  multi-entry  characteristic  needed  to  allow 

the  many  combat  units,  service  component  offices,  and  joint 

service  agencies  and  the  project  management  enviroament  to 

enter  their  logistics  support  needs  into  the  logistics  system. 

What  resource  is  needed  to  achieve  or  maintain  the  flow  of 
/ 

materiel  and  personnel  requirements  information  in  a  logis¬ 
tics  system?  The  influence  of  planning  levels  in  defense, 
the  endless  range  of  items,  and  the  many  situations  that  com¬ 
bat  may  dictate  all  supported  the  consideration  of  these 

decision  factors,  H.  E.  Eccles  called  them  the  requirements 
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and  capabilities  planning  factor  process, 
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Henry  E,  Eccles,  logistics  in  the  National  Defense 
(Harrisburg,  Penna. i  The  Stockpolo  Company,  i Vjv),  p.  67 
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Allows  for  sound  procurement  practices.  -  -Procurement 
connotes  two  meanings t  (1)  the  acquisition  process  for 
weapons  buys,  and  (2)  the  procurement  of  secondary  items  and 
general  material  support  needs.  Logistics  system  planning 
scope  was  limited  here  to  the  latter  procurement  purpose. 
Weapons  acquisition  was  excluded  since  it  represents  fairly 
large,  separately  managed  procurement  process  outside  the 
direct  scope  of  the  LOGPLAN. 

Decisions  about  logistics  system  design  can  impact 
procurement  practices  if  time,  cost,  and  manpower  skills  to 
perform  trade-off-analysis,  like  use  of  Economic  Order  Quan¬ 
tities  (EOQ),  have  been  inadequately  considered.  Does  the 
system  change  minimize  the  costs  of  procurement?  Sound  pro¬ 
curement  practices  will  insure » 

.  *  .  the  planning  for  and  control  of  the  pre-purchasing 
functions  of  developing  new  sources  of  supply,  maintain¬ 
ing  appropriate  relationships  with  existing  sources,  and 
reouosting  bids  or  prices.  It  includes  the  purchasing 
functions  of  buying  in  terms  of  quality,  quantity,  price, 
source,  and  time,  as  well  as  analyses  and  decisions 
regar'  ig  those  criteria.  It  includes  the  post-purchasin 
functions  of  follow-up,  expediting,  and  recording,  and 
reporting  data.J-> 

Logistics  system  planning  and  design  changes  were  considered 
dependent  upon  meeting  the  procurement  mechanism  to  achieve 
this  functional  process.  Their  resource  implications  were 
believed  significant. 


Supports  desired  distribution  processes .--Distribution 
encompasses  those  sub-proeesses  (supply,  transportation,  and 
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Graham  V.’,  Rider  and  Lonnie  1,  Ostrom,  "A  Military 
Logistics  Concept  Applied*’  (unpublished  and  undated  paper, 
School  of  Systems  and  Logistics,  Air  Force  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  Wrighr-Tatterson  AFB,  Ohio),  n.  15. 
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maintenance)  necessary  in  making  a  logistics  need  known  and 
in  moving  the  material  or  service  from  source  to  use.  Logis¬ 
tics  system  planning  cannot  escape  this  multi-functional 
process i  it  is  the  moot  pervasive  logistic  area.  Distribu¬ 
tion  includes  the  backward  flow  of  material  returns  and 
excess  utilization.  Distribution  is  a  closed-loop  process 
which  requires  responsive  system  characteristics. 

The  characteristics  of  supply,  transportation,  and 

maintenance  are  well  demonstrated  in  the  following  def ini- 
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tive  statements i 

Supply.  It  includes  the  tasks  oft  warehousing- -the 
assembly,  storage,  and  distribution  of  goods,  both 
outgoing  and  incoming;  inventory  eontrol--the  planning 
for  and  control  of  the  magnitude  and  costs  of  stocks, 
sometimes  called  stores,  of  incoming  and  outgoing  goods; 
order  processing-- the  activities  imolved  in  receiving 
an  order  from  a  customer  and  servicing  it;  disposal-- 
the  disposal  of  excess  raid  surplus  goods  through 
destruction,  salvage,  redistributio a,  or  sale  to  ether 
government:  agencies  or  private  concerns;  scrvices--t.he 
administration  of  housing,  messing,  clothing,  and 
equipping  of  personnel. 

Transportation.  Management  of  the  transportation  of 
incoming  and  outgoing  goods  including  the  movement  of 
goods  on  both  organizationally  owned  and  purchased 
(carrier)  equipment.  It  includes  the  planning  for  and 
control  of  movement  and  service;  cost;  schedule;  records; 
and  price. 

Maintenance.  The  servicing,  repairing,  modifying,  or 
altering  01  goods.  It  includes  preventive  maintenance 
actions  and  inspections.  Maintenance  also  involves  the 
rehabilitating  aspects  of  salvage  or  reclamation  of 
good  s . 

Logistics  system  planning  decisions  rightfully  must 
consider  these  sub-processes  and  assure  adequate  information 
and  manpower  resources  to  achieve  their  purpose.  Distribution 
tasks  also  well  demonstrated  the  mixed  and  dependent  interface 
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between  the  logistics  functions  and  their  sub-processes  and 
tasks.  All  system  alternatives  were  seen  as  a  mix  of  these 
very  varied  characteristics  and  the  decision  criteria  an  ex¬ 
pression  that  purposeful  study  of  the  underlying  elements  was 
essential. 


Military  Logistics  Contribution 

Management  concepts,  military  science,  and  logistics 
today  are  interrelated.  The  managing  environment  of  military 
logistics  demands  the  fullest  understanding  and  utilization 
of  management  literature.  It  is  here  where  management  and 
organizational  thought  are  applied  to  guide  logistics  systems 
planning. 


Henry  E.  Eccles  described  the  linkage  between  manage¬ 
ment  literature  and  logistics  from  the  perspective  of  mili¬ 
tary  command  some  years  ago  asi 

Logistics  can  well  be  called  military  economics,  and 
yet  logistics  and  economics  are  not  synonymous.  Logis¬ 
tics  uses  many  of  the  principles  of  management  and  yet 
management  and  logistics  are  not  synonymous.  The  rela¬ 
tion  between  logistics,  management,  and  command  can  be 
expressed  in  a  single  sentence.  Logistics  is  a  function 
of  command,  whereas  management  is  one  of  the  tools  used 
by  command  to  perforin  its  logistics  function.  Thus, 
logistics  is  not  wholly  economics,  nor  is  it  wholly  man¬ 
agement  as  these  subjects  are  understood  in  the  academic 
and  business  worlds.  Instead,  logistics  blends  both  of 
these  subjects  with  special  elements  of  military  command, 
military'  decision,  military  criteria,  and  military  value. 
In  this  blend  very  special  problems  arise  from  political 
factors,  from  the  need  for  an  authoritarian  approach, 
and  from  sheer  size.^5 

As  suggested  by  Eccles'  observation,  the  managerial  decision 
criteria  developed  in  this  study  was  seen  as  the  product  of 
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Henry 

(New  Brunswick, 


E,  Eccles,  Military'  Concerts  and  Philosophy 
N.J.i  Rutgers  University  I’ross,  ]y6  5),  p,  70. 
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management  authorities  over  the  years  and  the  lessons  learned 
in  military  logistics.  Sound  military  logistics  has  become 
increasingly  dependent  on  management  concepts  due  to  its  size 
and  complexity.  Military  logistics  has  become  a  sp^iialized 
kind  of  business  administration.  The  customary  practices  of 
the  past  have  emerged  into  "systemized , "  "standardized,"  and 
"integrated"  logistics  organization  fully  linked  to  and 
dependent  upon  the  technology  and  modern  systems  management 
theories  of  today. 

These  views  shaped  the  managerial  decision  criteria 
model  constructed  in  this  study.  Defense  management  and  its 
concepts  of  effectiveness  and  efficiency  have  been  the  primary 
military  logistics  impact  on  the  application  model  used  in 
Chapter  IV.  Both  concepts  have  been  used  to  guide  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  "Resource  Limitation"  principle  in  the  study. 
Their  use  was  assumed  essentia',  for  the  managerial  decision 
criteria  to  be  applied  in  the  aecision  process.  Efficiency 
and  effectiveness  concepts  provided  the  basis  for  judging 
(both  quantitative  and  qualitative)  logistics  systems  matters. 

Two  principles  of  logistics  proposed  by  James  A. 

Huston  serve  to  demonstrate  the  pragmatic  purposes  that  under¬ 
lie  the  concepts  of  effectiveness  and  efficiency  in  logistics 
management.  These  werei  (1)  "the  first  with  the  most,"  and 
(2)  "economy, 

The  former  principle  suggested  an  effectiveness  mean¬ 
ing--  "to  deliver  adequate  potential  or  actual  fire  power  or 

James  A.  Huston,  Thr-  Si  novas  o f  W a r i  A r in y  Lo g i  s t i  r s 
1  77  5-1 953  (Washington,  D.O.i  Ollier1  ol  the  Chief  of  Military' 
History,  United  States  Army,  1966),  p,  655, 
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shock  to  the  ericical  places  ac  the  critical  tiroes  for 
achievement  of  tactical  and  strategic  objectives , 

Economy  was  used  to  indicate  cost  centered  judgements 
about  logistics  means.  Huston  illustrated  the  economy  prin¬ 
ciple  by  relating  "primary  requirements  (those  needed  for 
direct  support  of  tactical  units)  and  secondary  requirements 

(those  necessary  for  support  of  the  means  used  to  meet  the 
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primary  requirement)  on  a  partial  basis."  The  most  effi¬ 
cient  logistics  decision  was,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
one  in  which  the  ratio  of  secondary  to  primary  requirements 
was  the  lowest ,  This  approach  clearly  related  input  to  out¬ 
put  on  a  cost  or  logistics  consumption  basis  to  fire  power 
sustained. 

Effectiveness  and  efficiency  have  served  as  the  deci¬ 
sion  juncturcs'-being  two  separate  but  related  components  of 
a  military  logistics  judgement.  Additionally,  these  judge¬ 
ments  were  usually  made  about  common  logistics  variables  like 
(1)  men,  (2)  material,  (3)  money,  and  (4)  time."*9  Logistics 
system  planning  was  believed  facilitated  by  building  managerial 
decision  criteria  which  could  be  applied  through  effectiveness 
and  efficiency  concepts  and  common  logistics  variables.  In 
Chapter  IV  this  framework  will  be  fully  demonstrated, 

Robert  N.  Anthony's  definitions  have  been  selected  to 
serve  as  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  concepts  employed 

57Ibld , 

53Ibid , .  p.  658, 
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Henry  E.  Eccles,  Logistics  in  the  National  P-donsc 
(Harrisburg,  Penna.i  Stockpolc  Company,  1959)7  p.  41, 
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in  the  study.  These  are*^ 

Effectivencss--,'How  well  the  manager  does  his  job,  the 
extent  to  which  he  produces  the  intended  or  expected 
result.  *' 

Efficiency-- the  amount  of  output  per  unit  of  input. 

(Costs  adopted  as  the  unit  in  this  study.) 

Clearly,  these  definitions  stressed  inputs  and  outputs, 
facilitated  use  of  costs  as  an  efficiency  Measure  and  allowed 
some  contribution  to  some  organizational  goal  to  be  considered 
effectiveness.  The  managerial  decision  model  constructed 
included  these  concepts  as  measurements  of  the  more  conven¬ 
tional  logistics  systems  variables  (men,  material,  money, 
and  time).  The  criteria  provided  the  framework  for  decision¬ 
making.  Together  these  fundamental  elements  formed  a  basis 
for  a  managerial  decision  matrix  as  shown  in  Figure  4. 

^Robert  N.  Anthony,  Managerial  Accounting  Principles 
(Homewood,  Ill.*  Richard  D.  Irwin,  Inc,,  i970),  p.  323. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

APPLICATION  AND  ANALYSIS 

Introduction 

In  this  chapter  the  managerial  decision  criteria  have 
been  applied,  analyzed,  and  appraised  as  to  their  suitability. 
The  chapter  includesi  (1)  a  discussion  of  application  tech¬ 
niques  ad  pted,  (2)  demonstration  of  the  managerial  decision 
criteria  applied  to  selected  task  group  studies,  and  (3) 
related  analysis.  Here  the  criteria  were  validated  in  the 
context  of  the  LOGPLAN  process. 

The  Application  Approach 

A  shortcoming  of  the  LOGFLAN  was  the  lack  of  mana¬ 
gerial  decision  criteria  which  task  groups,  service  compo¬ 
nents,  and  the  LSFC  could  apply  to  facilitate  the  recommend¬ 
ation  of,  or  selection  of,  an  alternative.  The  criteria 
against  which  such  alternatives  would  be  measured  must  be 
broad  based  and  apply  to  current  and  projected  LOGPLAN 
changes  or  studies.  A  rigorous  appraisal  of  the  criteria 
developed  in  Chapter  III  was  needed  to  determine  if  they 
could  meet  this  need. 
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The  approach  adopted  was  to  compare  alternative 
courses  of  action  against  the  managerial  decision  criteria 
for  purposes  of  selecting  a  recommended  action- -making  a 
decision!  Generally  apparent  from  the  task  group  reports  was 
the  underlying  principle  that  the  acid  test  of  any  alterna¬ 
tive's  value  rested  on  whether  or  not  it  fulfilled  the  task 
group's  charter.  The  managerial  decision  criteria  was 
believed  to  help  select  the  alternatives  to  meet  this  test, 
but  there  was  envisioned  cases  where  the  task  group  charter 
(goals)  may  not  be  substantiated  by  the  managerial  decision 
criteria.  The  criteria  in  these  cases  might  demonstrate  that 
the  LSPC's  objectives,  goals,  and  task  group  charters  warrant 
change.  This  issue  was  beyond  the  scope  of  the  thesis,  but 
is  a  basic  and  important  issue  in  DOD  logistics  systems  man¬ 
agement.  The  application  technique  used  was  a  matrix-profile, 
constructed  to  analyze  the  application  of  the  managerial 
decision  criteria  to  the  selected  task  group  reports. 

The  criteria  were  listed  in  a  tabular  form,  and  a 
symbol  indicating  the  thesis  team's  evaluation  of  now  the 
criteria  were  considered  for  efficient  use  of  the  critical 
resources  of  men,  money,  materiel,  and  time  was  made.  If  the 
task  group  survey  indicated  that  the  particular  managerial 
decision  criterion  was  considered  in  the  formulation  of 
recommended  alternatives,  a  plus  sign  (+)  was  placed  at  the 
intersection  of  the  criterion  and  the  resource.  If  it  could 
not  be  determined  whether  the  applicable  criterion  was  con¬ 
sidered,  a  zero  (0)  was  placed  in  the  intersection.  In  cases 
where  the  task  group  discussion  indicated  an  inconsistency  or 
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violation  of  the  criterion*  a  minus  sign  (-)  was  placed  in 
the  appropriate  square  of  the  matrix*  If  the  criterion  was 
not  discussed,  and  was  clearly  not  applicable  in  the  task 
group  study  being  surveyed,  an  asterisk  (*)  was  the  symbol 
awarded.  This  process  was  repeated  for  all  combinations  of 
task  group  reports  and  managerial  decision  criteria.  From 
the  resulting  matrix  it  was  possible  to  determine  if  the  task 
groups  were  considering  those  criteria  which  have  been  deter¬ 
mined  ,;o  be  of  paramount  importance  by  management  authorities 
in  their  literature. 

The  management  decision  criteria  was  developed  to 
address  both  effectiveness  and  efficiency.  Effectiveness  has 
previously  been  defined  as  "How  well  the  managei  does  his 
job--the  extent  to  which  he  produces  the  expected  or  intended 
result."*  For  effectiveness  to  be  measured  accurately,  how¬ 
ever,  one  must  first  have  an  accurate  measure  of  the  output 
of  a  system.  The  outputs  of  the  services  and  components 
within  DOD  do  not  generally  lend  themselves  to  accurate  raeas-' 
urement.  There  have  been  several  studies  made  in  an  effort 
to  develop  definitive  output  measures  applicable  to  the  DOD 
environment."  Even  those  factors  of  output  familiar  to  most 
DOD  managers,  such  as  NORS  (Not  Operationally  Ready-Supply), 
NORM  (Not  Operationally  Ready-Maintenancc) ,  MMH/FH  (Mainte¬ 
nance  Manhours /Flying  Hours),  Fill  Rate,  etc.,  can  be 

*  Robert  N.  Anthony,  Management  Accounting  Principles 
(Homewood,  Ill .  j  Richard  D.  Irwin,  Inc.,  1  i)  7  uJT"  p .  32J. 

A 

"RAND  Report,  R-A39-PR ,  System  Analysis  and  Policy 

Planning! _ Annl  icat.i  on1,  i  n  Defence,  ed.  by  E.  S.  Quacie  and 

W.  I.  bouener,  Juno  19o8,  contain.1;  some  excellent  discussions 
concerning  the  character  and  difficulties  of  measuring  effect¬ 
iveness  . 
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computed  In  several  different  ways.  There  is  not  yet  a  stand¬ 
ard  and  accepted  method  for  these  common  measures  DOD-wide, 
and  commonality  in  this  area  may  well  be  worth  some  intensified 
study.  It  was  not  the  team’s  intention  to  explore  this  area-- 
pressing  as  it  may  be--but  it  was  mentioned  to  illustrate  the 
difficulty  in  adequately  addressing  the  subject  of  effective¬ 
ness  by  a  task  group. 

Since  it  is  so  difficult  to  measure  the  impact  of 
proposed  LOGPLAN  changes  for  effectiveness,  the  proposals  can 
only  be  evaluated  qualitatively--the  measure  being  whether  or 
not  the  proposal  under  consideration  will  accomplish  the 
desired  result.  There  is  an  implied  reference  to  effective¬ 
ness  by  the  task  groups,  but  rarely  are  there  explicit  ref¬ 
erences  to  the  system  changes'  effectiveness.  One  must  ques¬ 
tion  an  assumption  whether  alternatives  under  serious  consid¬ 
eration  by  a  task  group  would  have  already  been  screened  for 
effectiveness.  Hopefully,  those  proposals  which  did  not  meet 
the  test  of  effectiveness  would  have  been  discarded  before 
reaching  the  stage  of  serious  consideration.  This  reasoning 
is  supported  by  an  excerpt  from  a  discussion  of  alternatives 
by  Task  Group  2-71,  where  they  statet 

In  order  to  explore  the  organization  .  .  .  which  will 
function  most  effectively,  several,  organizational 
alternatives  have  been  developed.  Although  many  alter¬ 
natives  were  considered  by  the  Task  Group  during  pre¬ 
liminary  analysis,  only  those  alternatives  considered 
viable  are  discussed  in  the  following  paragraphs. 2 


2 

Report  on  POD  Personal  Property  Dir-rosal  Organiza¬ 
tion.  Col.  D.  L.  Sallee,  chairman  (Washington,  D.C.i  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  October  1971),  p.  35. 
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Therefore*  unless  specified  otherwise*  proposed  alternatives 
generally  are  being  evaluated  by  a  task  group  primarily  on 
their  merits  of  efficiency.  For  this  reason*  the  symbols 
used  to  validate  whether  the  task  groups  discussed  effective* 
ness  as  a  factor  in  selection  of  a  recommended  alternative 
has  been  simplified  in  format.  A  plus  (+)  is  awarded  if 
effectiveness  is  discussed  by  the  task  group*  and  a  zero  (0) 
if  effectiveness  is  not  discussed --but  the  alternative  is 
considered  on  its  merits  as  a  viable  alternative. 

Application  Results 

There  have  been  sixteen  task  groups  chartered  by  the 
LSPC  to  investigate,  evaluate,  and  make  recommendations  on 
proposed  changes  to  and  within  the  DOD  LOGPLAN  environment 
(see  Appendix  B).  Of  the  six  completed  task  group  studies, 
two  were  selected  for  purposes  of  evaluating  the  managerial 

Jj* 

decision  criteria  developed  by  the  authors.”  These  selected 
task  group  reports  were  evaluated  to  determine  if  the  basic 
management  characteristics  used  to  develop  the  criteria  had 
been  considered  during  the  decision-making  phase  of  task 
group  activity. 

Figures  5  and  6  provide  the  matrix  displays  of  the 
authors*  judgment  on  how  the  managerial  decision  criteria 
and  the  two  task  group  reports  are  aligned.  This  application 
of  the  criteria  was  difficult,  but  supported  the  view  that 

Time  constraints  limited  the  number  of  reports  which 
could  be  analyzed.  Since  the  two  reports  selected  represent 
opposite  ends  of  the  logistic  spectrum  (acquisition  and  prop¬ 
erty  disposal),  it  was  felt  that  the  range  of  the  selected 
reports  would  provide  a  valid  test  of  the  criteria. 
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Efficient  Use 
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MANAGERIAL  DECISION  CRITERIA 
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*  * 


STRUCTURAL  GROUP 


1.  Maintains  only  essential  organizational 
differentiation 

2.  Achieves  adequate  organizational 
integration 

3.  Clear  authority,  responsibility  and 
accountability  results 

4.  Facilitates  special  management 

BEHAVIORAL  GROUP 


1.  Applicable  management  style  adopted 

2.  Formal  and  informal  organization 
considerations 

3.  Achieve  sound  labor  relation  practices 

4.  Maintains  compatibility  in  cultural 
environment 

5.  Incorporates  the  applicable  and 
feasible  organizational  behavior  model 

6.  Achieves  means  of  motivation  and  of 
satisfaction 

PROCESS  GROUP 


Ad  mi ni s t r a t i S  ub  group 


1 .  Achieves  necessary  communicating 
requirements 

2.  Assures  adequate  controlling 

3.  Allows  multiple  decision-making  points 
Functional  Subgroup 

4.  Maintains  viable  requirements  entry 
points  into  the  system 

5.  Allows  for  sound  procurement  practices 

6.  Supports  desired  distribution  process 


Fig.  5. --Matrix  of  Task  Group  6-70  (Communications  Material 
Study  Group*  A  Plan  for  Integrated  Management  of  FSG  58)  and 

Managerial  Decision  Criteria 
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Fig.  6. --Matrix  of  Task  Group  2-71  (DOD  Personal  Property  Dis¬ 
posal  Organization)  and  Managerial  Decision  Criteria 
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the  task  group's  consideration  of  alternatives  would  be 
strengthened  if  a  set  of  criteria  would  be  explicitly  estab¬ 
lished  prior  to  a  selection  or  decision  phase.  The  detailed 
analysis  that  follows  provides  the  limitations  to  the  cri¬ 
teria  as  well  as  that  found  in  the  task  groups'  recommended 
changes  to  logistics  systems. 

Analysis 

Discussion  and  justification  of  the  symbol  awarded  in 
each  and  every  intersection  in  the  matrices  of  managerial 
decision  criteria  and  task  group  (TG)  reports  would  be  tedi¬ 
ous,  repetitious,  and  unnecessary.  A  general  discussion  of 
the  managerial  decision  criteria  groups  and  task  reports  was 
deemed  sufficient  to  display  the  reasoning  and  thought  proc¬ 
esses  used  to  derive  the  symbols.  However,  so  that  the 
reader  is  not  forced  to  accept  the  matrix  construction  on 
the  sole  basis  of  faith,  Appendix  B  was  developed  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  source  pages  of  the  task  group  report  used  to  justify 
the  team's  judgment  as  to  the  appropriate  symbol  to  be 
awarded  within  the  matrix.  The  task  group  reports  generally 
were  several  hundred  pages  in  length.  Rather  than  attempt  to 
identify  every  textual  reference  that  might  have  applicability 
to  the  managerial  decision  criteria,  the  most  germane  ones 
were  selected  for  inclusion  in  the  appendix.  This  procedure 
is  justified  in  that  the  important  fact  is  that  the  task  group 
used  a  criterion  in  its  decision  making  process--not  neces¬ 
sarily  how  the  criterion  was  used  or  how  often  it  was  used. 
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Structural  Group 

The  structural  group  of  managerial  decision  criteria 
was  discussed  at  length  by  TG  6-70  (Communications  Materiel 
Study)  and  TG  2-71  (DOD  Personal  Property  Disposal  Organiza¬ 
tion).  TG  6-70  was  unique  in  its  approach  and  attitude  with 
respect  to  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  study  subject,  in  that 
they  professed  a  "devil's  advocate"  approach  of  "show  me"  in 
their  efforts  to  obtain  the  most  reliable  assessment  pos¬ 
sible.3 

A  thorough  discussion  of  the  impact  of  structural 
aspects  should  be  expected,  since  reorganization  of  portions 
of  the  DOD  logistics  environment  was  the  basic  reason  for  the 
formation  of  the  task  groups.  As  an  example,  the  report  sub¬ 
mitted  by  TG  6-7G  contained  an  entire  chapter  devoted  to  a 
discussion  and  analysis  of  the  aspects  of  Integrated  Materiel 
Management.  In  it,  questions  were  asked  such  asi  (1)  What 
is  integrated  materiel  management?  (2)  What  are  the  results 
of  integrated  materiel  management?  and  (3)  What  are  the 
benefits/disadvantages  of  integrated  materiel  management? 
Discussion  of  benefits  covered  aspects  such  as  utilization  of 
assets,  procurement,  storage  and  transportation,  and  effects 
on  management  resources  utilization.  The  discussion  of  dis¬ 
advantages  presented  aspects  of  command  control  and  account¬ 
ability,  weapon  system  vs.  commodity  management,  technical 

3 

Report  of  the  Co  mmu  ni  c  at j  ons  Materiel,  Study  Orouo» 

A  Plan  for  Integrated  Mrmarvmenr.  oi  KsG  bH  ( * "  n--.-iinic.ati  ons 
Equipment  J~~and  ISC  P 6  J.  j  ( l-.l .^ctri  cal  / klcer.ronir  Tesc  instru¬ 
ments  .  Vol.  1--Anal.ysis ,  L,  K.  Mosrman  il,  chairman  (, Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.i  Government  Printing  Office,  November,  1970),  p.  5. 
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data  and  engineering  design  control  interfaces,  delays  in 
supply  support  for  new  items,  and  the  military  service  organ* 
izational  adjustments  associated  with  integrated  management. 

TG  6-70  recognized  that 

The  disadvantages  associated  wich  integrated  materiel 
management  are  more  difficult  to  quantify  because  they 
primarily  exist  in  the  areas  of  coordination  and  com¬ 
munication  responsibility  and  authority.  •  •  the  criti¬ 
cal  factor  related  to  the  feasibility  and  desirability 
of  integrating  any  logistics  process  is  the  degree  of 
control  which  the  military  commander  considers  that 
he  must  exercise  over  the  execution  of  that  process. 4 

This  was  coupled  with  the  observation  that  an  integrated  man¬ 
ager  is  not  under  the  command  and  control  of  the  military 
service  or  other  operational  commander  and  "...  there  is 
sometimes  a  tendency  for  integrated  managers  to  be  less 
responsive  to  requests  for  exception  procedures,  extra  atten¬ 
tion  to  special  projects  or  unusual  situations.  .  .  , 

These  structural  deficiencies  were  determined  to  be  out¬ 
weighed,  however,  by  benefits  derived  through  increased  uti¬ 
lization  of  materiel  assets  brought  about  by  existence  of  a 
broader  demand  base  for  projecting  requirements,  the  pooling 
of  assets  for  lower  inventory  investment,  and  higher  materiel 
availability.  Other  benefits  forwarded  for  integrated  man¬ 
agement  werei  (1)  the  single  face  to  industry,  (2)  consoli¬ 
dation  of  management  effort,  and  (3)  the  need  for  few  pro¬ 
curement  actions  which  would  allow  larger  procurement  quanti¬ 
ties,^  The  benefits  resulting  from  integrated  management 

^Ibid. ,  p,  29, 

5Ibid,,  p.  30. 

^Ibid . ,  pp.  22-23, 
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were  deemed  to  be  quantifiable  and  annual  savings  of  from 
$6.7  million  to  $11.1  million  were  estimated  to  accrue  if 
integrated  management  of  Communication's  Equipment  (FSG  58) 
and  Electrical/Electronic  Test  Instruments  (FSC  6625)  would 
be  instituted.7 

Organizational  structure  was  also  one  of  the  primary 
concerns  of  Task  Group  2-71 •  There  were  detailed  discussions 
of  the  background  and  development  of  Personal  Property  Dis¬ 
posal  Organizations  (PDOs)  in  the  continental  United  States 
(CONUS)  and  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  overseas  operations. 

TG  2-71,  however,  did  not  address  the  subject  of  possible 
advantages  of  decentralized  operations,  and  instead  concen¬ 
trated  the  main  thrust  of  its  emphasis  in  the  area  of  expected 
benefits  to  be  derived  through  integrated  management  of  Prop¬ 
erty  Disposal  (PD)  activities. 

TG  2-71  voiced  its  concern  over  authority  and  respon¬ 
sibility  relationships  cuite  frequently.  One  of  their  con¬ 
clusions  concerning  overseas  operations  was  that 

There  is  duplication  of  the  headquarters  structures  for 
exercising  staff  supervision  over  disposal  activities 
within  both  LI*  COM  and  PA  COM;  further,  there  is  a  dupli¬ 
cation  in  the  manpower  allocated  to  staff  supervision 
over  these  activities  in  LUCOM.  Only  establishment  of 
a  single  manager  for  disposal  within  a  theater  could 
effectively  eliminate  these  conditions. 8 

Again,  the  benefits  of  integrated  management  were 
deemed  to  be  quantifiable,  and  it  was  estimated  that  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  integrate  the  CONUS  PD  program  would  result  in 


7Ibid. .  p.  330. 


8 


Report,  on  POD  Personal  Property  Disposal  ,  p .  35. 
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savings  of  509  personnel  positions*  representing  $3.67  mil¬ 
lion  annually.  A  similar  overseas  program  estimate  of  sav- 

o 

ings  was  190  personnel  for  $500,000  per  year. 

Neither  of  the  task  groups  addressed  the  subject  of 
facilitating  special  management  as  it  was  defined  in  the 
development  of  managerial  decision  criteria.  TG  2-71  devoted 
a  chapter  to  Special  Management  Areas--such  as  (1)  the  use  of 
bidders  lists  throughout  the  DOD  in  disposing  of  surplus  mate¬ 
riel,  (2)  the  excess  utilization  program,  and  the  proposal 
that  responsibility  for  the  effort  be  transferred  from  the  PD 
office,  and  (3)  funding  and  fiscal  controls  applicable  to  the 
DOD  disposal  program.^®  However,  these  special  management 
areas  are  not  synonymous  with  special  management  areas  as 
defined  in  Chapter  III. 

Behavioral  Group 

The  behavioral  group  of  managerial  decision  criteria 
received  very  little  attention  from  the  task  groups  except 

• 

for  discussion  of  the  impact  of  proposed  formal  organizational 
changes  upon  command,  control,  and  authority  relationships. 

TG  2-71  did  make  some  observations  about  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  local  nationals  in  the  overseas  property  disposal 
activities.  It  was  noted  that  although  the  majority  of  civil¬ 
ian  personnel  employed  in  the  PDO  operations  were  local 
nationals,  that  it  was  unusual  for  them  to  occupy  key  posi¬ 
tions.  The  result  was  ”...  there  was  a  fairly  standard 

9Ibid. ,  p.  196. 

10lbid. .  p.  157. 
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manning  pattern  which  decreed  that  key/supervisory  positions 
had  to  be  held  by  American  personnel --generally*  although  not 
always-,  departmental  civilians--with  little  or  no  effort  to 
upgrade  local  nationals  to  perform  these  duties."  This 
criticism  of  present  practices  by  the  task  group  can  be  con¬ 
strued  as  an  implied  effort  to  achieve  a  means  of  motivation 
and  job  satisfaction  for  the  indigenous  workers.  More  har¬ 
monious  labor  relations  and  compatibility  in  the  cultural 
environment  could  be  expected  through  providing  advancement 
channels  for  the  local  nationals.  However,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  references  to  increased  use  of  local 
nationals  was  couched  in  terms  of  economic  benefits i 

.  .  .  the  Task  Group  felt  that  use  of  departmental  civil¬ 
ians  should  be  minimi zed  in  favor  of  local  nationals 
whore  possible.  This  becomes  particularly  significant 
when  problems  of  gold  flow  and  the  unfavorable  balance 
of  payments  are  also  present. 12 

Our  survey  uncovered  little  evidence  that  the  behav¬ 
ioral  aspects  pertaining  to  proposed  changes  were  considered. 
In  defense  of  the  task  group's  seeming  lack  of  discussion  in 
this  area,  it  is  recognized  that  these  are  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  to  measure  or  to  even  identify.  A  quantitative  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  economic  impact  of  dysfunctional  behavioral 
influences  is  a  near  impossibility,  and  justifying  a  decision 
based  on  behavioral  considerations  to  a  hard-nosed  DOD  man¬ 
ager  is  more  difficult  still.  It  is  our  contention,  however, 
that  optimum  effectiveness  or  efficiency  cannot  be  achieved 

nibid. .  p.  109. 

1 2Ibid , ,  p.  109. 
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unless  behavioral  aspects  are  given  their  proper  considera¬ 
tion*  Kast  and  Rosenzweig  had  the  following  comments  on 
motivation  and  productivity! 

Managers  are  interested  in  efficient  utilization  of 
resources  in  achieving  objectives .  Human  capability  is 
a  critical  resource,  cne  which  is  extremely  variable* 

In  fact,  latent  human  capability  may  very  well  be  the 
greatest  untapped  resource.  If  so,  we  need  to  under¬ 
stand  the  individual  behavior  as  it  relates  to  the  work 
situation. 1  * 


Process  Group 

It  was  apparent  that  the  task  groups  gave  considerable 
thought  to  the  factors  included  in  the  process  group  category. 
Once  again,  this  may  be  attributed  to  the  directions  given  in 
the  task  group  charters,  which  emphasized  investigation  into 
the  feasibility  of  reorganization/realignment  of  tasks  within 
the  DOD  logistics  environment. 


Administrative  Subgroup 

Both  task  groups  addressed  in  detail  the  considera¬ 
tions  included  in  the  administrative  subgroup.  Again,  the 
studies  tended  to  emphasize  the  benefits  expected  to  accrue 
from  the  economies  of  scale  resulting  from  integrated  man¬ 
agement.  However,  TG  6-70,  with  their  avowed  "devil 's 
advocate"  approach,  did  present  and  consider  benefits  of 
decentralized  management  practices.  One  such  area  was  in  the 
communicating  requirements  where  it  was  noted  that, 

The  shorter  and  less  formal  lines  of  communications  that 
prevail  in  the  military  ICP  environment  permit  more 


Fremont:  E. 
tion  and  Mn nr  r-r  m^nr  i 
Comp  a ny ,  1 y 7 0) ,  p p . 


Kast  and  James  E.  Rosenzweig,  Organ! za- 
A  System  Approach  (McGraw-Hill  Book 
220-221 . 
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responsive  reaction  to  program  changes  in  terms  of  modi¬ 
fying  or  depressing  replenishment  requirements  projec¬ 
tions.  The  availability  of  this  data  places  the  military 
service  ICP  at  an  advantage  over  an  integrated  manager.  1** 

TG  6-70  addressed  the  area  of  controlling  (as  it 
applied  to  the  relationship  between  an  item  manager  for  repair 
parts  and  the  manager  of  a  maintenance  function  v?hieh  repairs 
the  related  item)  thusly, 

...  as  an  ideal  arrangement,  the  two  should  be  as 
closely  related  as  possible?  i.e.,  reporting  to  the 
same  manager.  The  qualification  that  "given  a  require¬ 
ment  to  produce  a  result,  the  manager  must  retain 
either  direct  or  indirect  control  over  the  tasks  neces¬ 
sary  to  produce  the  result"  necessitates  that  the 
result,  i.e.,  the  responsibility,  of  the  manager  be 
identified  as  a  first  order  requirement.! 5 

TG  2-71  was  also  concerned  with  the  communi eating/ 
controlling  process  of  a  proposed  system  change.  A  proposed 
addition  of  185  field  activities  under  the  operational  con¬ 
trol  of  DSA  was  deemed  to  require  an  organizational  change, 
"since  190  activities  reporting  to  a  single  headquarters  for 
operating  guidance,  personnel  support,  and  field  assistance 

seems  to  be  excessive,  there  is  a  need  for  some  intermediate  ' 

1  £ 

level  of  management,"  Communication  of  policy  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  necessary  facet  of  the  controlling  process;  there¬ 
fore,  adequate  contx  fling  requires  effective  communication 
processes.  TG  2-71  exp  ,  -ed  their  views  on  this  subject  as, 

The  smaller  the  num-.er  of  echelons  through  which  policy 
must  be  communicated,  the  faster  policy  can  be  trans¬ 
mitted,  the  fewer  the  number  of  people  who  would  get 


^ Plan  for  Integrated  Management ,  p .  5 . 

15Ihid. .  p.  256. 

1 6 

°Rcport  on  POD  Personal  Property  Disposal,  p.  36. 
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involved  in  interpretation  and  analysis,  and  the  fewer 
the  number  of  implementing  directives  would  be  pub¬ 
lished.  1  i 

This  concept,  while  considered  efficient  in  transmission  of 
policy,  has  the  adverse  effect  of  not  allowing  any  discre¬ 
tionary  latitude  at  the  working  levels,  and  proscribes  the 
posribility  of  intermediate  decision  making  points. 

Functional  Subgroup 

The  functional  subgroup  cf  the  process  group  was 
thoroughly  considered  during  the  decision  making  processes  of 
the  task  groups.  The  effects  of  the  proposed  restructuring 
with  the  attendant  functional  relationships  changes  on  organ¬ 
izational  effectiveness  and  efficiency  were  prime  considera¬ 
tions  during  the  evaluation  of  alternatives. 

The  authors  determined  that  TG  2-71  was  not  involved 
in  procurement  practices,  per  so.  Obtaining  surplus  proper¬ 
ties  was  not  construed  to  be  a  procurement  function,  since 
the  task  group  itself  stated  that  the  disposal  process  was 
severable  from  other  logistics  functions  and  did  not  commence 
until  accountability  for  property  which  was  declared  excess 

by  competent  authority  was  transferred  to  a  Property  Disposal 
1 8 

Office.  Concern  over  maintaining  proper  entry  of  materials 

into  the  system  was  displayed  by  their  investigation  into  the 

procedures  for  reclamation  of  contractor  excesses  and  civil 
1  9 

works  property.  Of  course,  attaining  an  optimum 

*  ^Ibi.d . ,  p,  44. 
l8Ibid. .  p.  52. 

1  ^Jhi  d , ,  pp,  194-197. 
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distribution  (in  this  case  it  might  more  properly  be  labeled 
redistribution)  was  the  intention  of  the  group  as  expressed 
in  the  original  charter. 

The  prime  interest  of  TG  6-70  was  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  logistics  spectrum,  in  chat  their  charter  directed 
them  to  develop  recommendations  for  the  optimum  management 
alignment  of  a  procurement  process  for  FSG  58  and  FSC  6625. 
The  managerial  decision  criteria  contained  in  the  functional 
subgrouping  was  a  constant  consideration  throughout  the 
study.  One  area  of  perceived  inconsistency  in  their  approach 
has  already  been  noted  and  has  applicability  to  the  criterion 
of  maintaining  viable  requirements  entry  points  into  the  sys¬ 
tem.  This  area  was  in  the  use  of  program  data  information 
and  the  admitted  fact  that  a  decentralized  management  system 

would  be  more  responsive  to  program  changes  than  integrated 

20 

management  could  be.  The  task  group  viewed  the  liability 
of  integrated  management  in  this  area  as  an  obstacle  to  be 
overcome  through  implementation  of  alternative  procedures. 
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CHAPTER  V 


FINDINGS,  CONCLUSIONS ,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Overview 

This  chapter  enumerates  the  findings,  conclusions, 
and  recommendations  reached  in  the  writing  of  this  thesis. 
Concluding  thoughts  center  around  the  answers  established  to 
the  research  questions  and  the  recommendations  that  could 
strengthen  DOD  logistics  systems  planning.  The  LOGPLAN's 
future  was  seen  as  a  continuing  challenge  to  logistics 
managers , 

Before  describing  what  were  the  results  of  the 
research  effort,  there  are  several  conditions  that  need  to  be 
considered.  First,  management  literature  was  found  to  be 
highly  diffuscd--with  many  views,  established  principles,  and 
accepted  managerial  characteristics  which  are  widely  used  in 
practice.  This  study  was  not  exhaustive,  but  more  an  intro- 
ductive  approach  to  using  management  literature  as  a  data 
source  in  a  research  environment.  Secondly,  although  a  con¬ 
tinuous  and  conscientious  attempt  to  remain  purely  objective, 
some  assumptions  and  judgements  probably  occurred  which  have 
reflected  the  authors'  bias.  To  the  authors  these  assump¬ 
tions  seemed  valid  and  the  judgements  were  believed  reasonable. 
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Finally,  it  is  concluded  that  a  managerial  decision  framework 
can  be  developed,  tested,  and  adopted  to  strengthen  the 
LOGPL.AN--particularly  its  decision-making  mechanisms  and 
groups  (i.e.,  L.SPC,  task  groups,  and  services).  The  model, 
hopefully,  can  serve  to  be  suggestive  of  a  sound  approach. 
Judgement  will  always  remain  the  final  behavioral  character¬ 
istic  in  any  enterprise  like  the  LOGPLAN. 


Findings 

Research  Question  Ones 

Determine  the  applicable  management  characteristics 
that  can  provide  a  basis  for  development  of  mana¬ 
gerial  1eci.«i,'r  criteria  which  can  be  applied  in 
logistics  systems  management. 

Consistently  identifiable  management  characteristics 
were  found  in  the  management  literature  reviewed  that  could 
be  used  to  form  managerial  decision  criteria.  There  was  a 
general  consensus  amongst  the  authorities  in  the  management 
dis  cipline  that  these  characteristics  were  classifiable  into, 
but  not  limited  to,  structural,  behavioral,  and  process 
groups  or  views.  Both  the  schools  of  management  thought  and 
Learned  and  Sproat's  categorization  of  management  character¬ 
istics  provided  an  acceptable  framework  to  build  managerial 
decision  criteria  for  the  LOGPLAN .  Managers  have  long  been 
dependent  upon  this  triad  cf  management  characteristics. 
Struetn.r al ,  behavioral  ,  and  nroeess  s ides  of  the  management 
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Research  Question  Twoi 

Formulate  a  set  of  managerial  decision  criteria  for 
the  first  LOGPLAN  principle  (Resource  Limitations) 
based  on  Management  literature. 

Managerial  decision  criteria  for  the  first  LOGPLAN 
principle  (Resource  Limitations)  were  developed  from  a  broad 
based  approach.  The  criteria  were  shaped  to  serve  as  bench¬ 
mark  iesues  that  logistics  managers  at  least  needed  to 
address  in  any  decision  process.  Management  literature  sub¬ 
stantiated  this  approach. 

Figure  4  provided  a  summary  of  the  criteria  state¬ 
ments  formulated  and  based  in  this  study.  The  formulation 
effort  included  a  framework  to  exercise  judgment  on  the  per¬ 
vasive  concerns  of  managers--ef fectiveness  and  efficiency. 
Logistics  management  seems  to  be  adaptable  to  an  input  and 
output  concept  as  a  measurement  (judgment  points)  approach  to 
determine  the  value  or  adequacy  of  a  LOGPLAN  change.  Input 
measurements  could  be  described  as  efficiency,  inefficiency, 
or  at  some  point  between  the  worst  and  best  inputs.  Logis¬ 
tics  system  outputs  remain  the  central  and  ultimate  interests 
of  military  logistics  operations.  The  managerial  decision 
criteria  developed  and  their  fra  mover!  ^  sorvt ;  d_  host  to  focus 
an  issno,  and  even  though  its  resolution  remains  problematic , 
at  least:  it  is  clarified.  No  explicit  outnut  measurements 
(effectiveness)  were  demonstrated  in  the  two  task  group 
reports  analyzed,  Effectiveness  measures  remain  to  be  better 
developed  and  understood . 
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Research  Question  Threet 

Determine  the  adequacy  of  the  managerial  decision 
criteria  as  an  aid  to  policy  application  in  the 
logistics  systems  planning  environment  of  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

The  adequacy  of  the  managerial  decision  criteria 
developed  in  this  thesis  was  only  partially  satisfied.  Only 
past  LOGPLAN  task  group  reports  were  used  and  available 
within  the  cine  parameter  for  this  project.  The  criteria 
star craents  and  their  framework  warrant  use  during  an  actual 
task  groun  study  phase  and  the  LSPC  decision-making  situa¬ 
tion.  Hopefully,  the  application  of  LOGPLAN's  principles 
could  be  strengthened  and  more  explicitly  analyzed  by  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  criteria. 

The  authors  strongly  believe  the  approach  taken  in 
the  study  can  be  the  basis  for  building  managerial  applica¬ 
tion  rules  (as  R.  C.  Davis  would  see  them)  to  guide  partici¬ 
pants  at  all  levels  in  the  LOGPLAN  process.  The  structural, 
behavioral,  and  process  needs  of  sound  logistics  management 
would  be  indeed  facilitated.  Present  lack  of  managerial 
decision  criteria  in  the  LOGPLAN  leads  the  authors  to  believe 
the  criteria  developed  could  contribute  to  improve  logistics 
systems  management  within  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Cone! us ions 

Analysis  of  the  matrices  of  managerial  decision  cri¬ 
teria  and  task  group  studies  revealed  fairly  consistent  pat¬ 
terns  of  emphasis  during  the  task  group's  decision-making 
phases.  This  may  be  partially  attributed  to  the  task  group 
charters,  which  direct  investigation  into  the  feasibility  of 
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increased  integrated  management  efforts  in  the  areas  speci¬ 
fied  by  the  charters.  Throughout  the  task  group  reports, 
the  emphasis  was  on  the  benefits  expected  to  accrue  from 
increased  use  of  integrated  management  techniques.  Primary 
justification  Cor  recommendations  toward  integrated  manage¬ 
ment  rested  upon  the  results  of  quantitative  studies  in  which 
manpower  savings  were  realized  through  contraction  of  "over¬ 
head"  being  used  in  the  present  systems.  Thus,  LSPC  decisions 
seem  strongly  oriented  toward,  in  fact  emphasize,  efficiency 
in  logistics  systems  management  while  assuming  either  no 
change  or  some  unmeasured  improvement  in  effectiveness. 

Structural  Considerations 

The  structural  group  of  managerial  decision  criteria 
received  adequate  attention  from  the  task  groups  surveyed. 
Primary  emphasis  was  in  the  area  of  functional  and  structural 
relationships  effected  by  the  proposed  LOGPLAN  changes  under 
consideration.  Expected  benefits  from  integrated  management 
were  thoroughly  considered  and  usually  supported  by  quantita¬ 
tive  studies.  It  is  natural  to  expect  that  the-  structural 
aspects  of  proposed  LOGPLAN  changes  would  receive  the  most 
attention  from  a  task  group,  as  these  aspects  are  the  more 
traditional  considerations  and  the  ones  that  managers  are 
more  familiar  with.  Structural  considerations  are  also  the 
ones  most  amenable  to  quantitative  interpretation,  since  it 
is  possible  to  place  a  cost  figure  on  the  numbers  of  person¬ 
nel  affcr.ud  by  a  proposed  reorganization.  Thus,  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  a  proposed  system  may  possibly  be  measured.  Less 
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likely  to  be  addressed,  though,  is  the  effectiveness  of  the 
resulting  organization,  since  effectiveness  is  less  suscept- 
iole  to  measurement .  A  restructuring  of  the  decision  process 
in  this  area  might  be  called  for.  An  appropriate  procedure 
might  be  to  look  at  an  alternative  from  an  effective-cost 
viewpoint  rather  than  one  which  is  cost-effective  .  In  other 
words--it  is  necessary  to  first  define  the  level  of  *  ^ective- 
r.ess  required,  then  seek  the  least  costly  way  of  ac  . .  ,ir.g  the 
desired  level  of  effectiveness. 

Behavioral  Considerations 

The  behavioral  group  of  managerial  decision  criteria 
received  scant  attention  from  the  task  groups  except  in  the 
area  of  formal  organization  considerations.  It  is  generally 
recognized  in  management  literature  that  the  effects  of 
behavioral  considerations  upon  the  efficiency  and  effective¬ 
ness  of  an  organization  are  difficult  to  measure.  It  is  also 
generally  acknowledged  that  an  appropriate  style  of  manage¬ 
ment  for  one  organization  may  be  completely  inappropriate 
for  another  organization  possessing  different  goals.  Emerging 
schools  of  thought  in  behavioral  studies  emphasize  the  thought 
that  differing  styles  of  management  and  leadership  may  be 
appropriate  within  different  organizational  contexts.  As 
such,  if  effectiveness  and/or  efficiency  are  to  be  maintained 
within  the  DOD  LOGIT.AN  environment,  it  is  imperative  that 
attempts  be  made  to  evaluate  the  ramifications  of  proposed 
LOG PLAN  changes  within  the  purview  of  the  behavioral  aspects 
of  the  organizations  involved. 
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Process  Cons  .derations 

The  process  group  was  general ly  well  considered  dur¬ 
ing  the  decision-making  phase  of  task  group  activities.  One 
area  not  well  acklressed  by  either  task  group,  however,  was 
that  of  allowing  multiple  decision-making  points  within  the 
proposed  change.  The  one  report  that  did  discuss  this  aspect 
of  administrative  process  addressed  it  from  the  viewpoint 
that  a  strong  central  organization  would  discourage  interpre¬ 
tation  of  directives  by  middle  managers.  It  is  difficult  to 
visualize  how  removal  of  the  prerogatives  available  to  mid¬ 
dle  management  to  structure  an  organization  to  fit  specific 
needs  can  be  regarded  as  an  advantage  of  a  proposed  system. 

An  organization  may  be  adequately  controlled  without  unduly 
restricting  the  decision  parameters  available  to  lower  level 
managers . 

Recommendations 

The  recommendations  presented  fall  into  two  cate- 

i 

gories.  The  first,  of  these  are  general  in  nature  and  were 
drawn  directly  from  the  thesis  conclusions.  The  second  cate¬ 
gory  consists  of  recommendations  which  call  for  future  study 
in  related  areas. 

Central 

1.  It  is  recommended  that  a  set  of  managerial,  deci¬ 
sion  criteria  be  included  ns  part  of  the  I.OGPIAN  process  to 
insure  a  more  systematic  analysis  is  conducted  of  proposed 
LOGPLAN  changes . 
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2.  It  is  further  recommended  that  the  managerial 
decision  criteria  developed  by  this  thesis  effort  in  support 
of  the  principle  of  resource  limitation  be  adopted  as  part  of 
the  LOGPLAN  process. 

Future  Study 

Recommendations  in  this  area  includei 

1 .  Additional  study  is  required  to  better  define 
effectiveness  for  purposes  of  the  LOGPLAN  process  and  to 
develop  a  systematic  approach  in  determining  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  proposed  LOGPLAN  changes. 

2.  The  managerial  decision  criteria  drawn  from  the 
behavioral  group  characteristics  requires  further  study  to 
expand  the  use  of  criteria  drawn  from  this  relatively  new 
approach  to  management. 

3.  Further  study  is  also  needed  to  investigate  the 
full  impact  of  the  process  group  and  the  characteristics  and 
criteria  drawn  f’orn  this  group. 

4.  Since  this  study  addressed  only  the  principle  of 
resource  limitation,  further  otudy  is  necessary  to  determine 
if  these  criteria  fit  the  needs  of  all  the  principles  or  if 
the  criteria  need  be  expanded  or  tailored  to  specific  prin¬ 
ciples  . 
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APPENDIX  A 


LOGISTICS  PRINCIPLES 


PRINCIPLES 


A  list  of  logistics  Principles  is  included  in  the 
LOGPLAN  to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  proposed  improvements. 
The  logistics  Principles  represent  fundamental  logistics 
truths  and  deal  with  such  matters  as  organizational  rela¬ 
tionships*  roles  and  missions,  and  accepted  management  prac¬ 
tices. 


P-1  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  LOGISTICS  RESOURCE  LIMITATIONS 

TOTAL  DEFENSE  LOGISTICS  RESOURCES  ARE  LIMITED  IN 
RELATION  TO  THE  TOTAL  DEFENSE  DEMAND.  THIS  RESULTS  IN  COM¬ 
PETITION  BETWEEN  AND  WITHIN  PROGRAM  ELEMENTS  AND  BETWEEN 
THEIR  REQUIRING  ACTIVITIES  FOR  AVAILABLE  RESOURCES. 

P-2  T»E  PRINCIPLE  CF  VAPTAUL C  T.OGTS T7 CS  SUPPORT 

THE  VARIABLE  MISSION  IMPORTANCE  AND  URGENCY  OF  NEED 
OF  SUPPORTED  FORCES,  TOGETHER  ’Mill  ECONOMIC  AND  OTHER  CON¬ 
STRAINTS,  DICTATES  A  DOD  LOGISTICS  SYSTEMS  CAPABILITY  FOR 
VARYING  THE  QUALITY  AND  QUANTITY  OF  LOGISTICS  SUPPORT. 

P-3  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  TACTICAL  RET ATICNGHIP 

WHEN  A  TACTICAL  MILITARY  CAPABILITY  IS  SIGNIFICANTLY 
RELATED  TO  A  LOGISTICS  SYSTEMS  ELEMENT  OR  FUNCTION,  THEN  TAC¬ 
TICAL  DECISIONS  MILL  DICTATE  LOGISTICS  DECISIONS }  AND,  LOGIS¬ 
TICS  DECISIONS  WILL  DICfATE  TACTICAL  DECISIONS. 

P-4  TiF  PRINCIPLE  OF  TECHNICAL  TNT  SO' RTTY 

THE  MILITARY  DEPART: '  ''NTS  OR  OTHER  DOD  COMPONENTS 
RESPONSIBLE  FOR  I HE  CREATION  AND  MAINTENANCE  CF  A  MILITARY 
CAPABILITY  MUST  RETAIN  THE  AUTHORITY  TO  DETERMINE  THE  TECH¬ 
NICAL  ELEMENT  OF  THAT  CAPABILITY . 

P-5  THE  PRINCIPLE  OP  LOGISTICS  SYSTEMS  DESIGN 


LOGISTICS  SYSTEMS  MUST  BE  DESIGNED  TO  MAKE  MAXIMUM 
USE  OF  AVAILABLE  DEFENSE  RESOURCES,  AMD  TO  APPLY  THE  TECH¬ 
NIQUES  OF  STANDARDIZATION,  UNIFORMITY ,  OR  INTEGRATION  WHEN 
SUCH  APPLICATION  IS  COST  EFFECTIVE  AND  WILL  NOT  DEGRADE 
MISSION  CAPABILITY. 
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APPENDIX  B 

JUSTIFICATION  MATRICES  FOR  TASK  GROUPS 
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MANAGERIAL  DECISION  CRITERIA 

Efficient  Use 
of  Resources 

Time 

Materiel 

Money 

Men 

STRUCTURAL  GROUP 

1 »  Maintains  onl>  essential  organ- 

pp.  29-32,  Inte- 

izational  differentiation 

grated  Materiel 

Management 

2.  Achieves  adequate  organizational 

pp.  21-29,  Inte- 

integration 

grated  Materiel 

Management 

3.  Clear  authority,  responsibility 

pp.  29-32,  Inte- 

and  accountability  results 

grated  Materiel 

Management 

4.  Facilitates  special  management 

N/C 

BEHAVIORAL  GROUP 

1.  Applicable  management  style 

N/C 

adopted 

2.  Formal  and  informal  organization 

Informal  N/C 

considerations 

3.  Achieves  sound  labor  relation 

N/C 

practices 

4.  Maintains  compatibility  in 

N/C 

cultural  environment 

5.  Incorporates  the  applicable  and 

N/C 

feasible  organizational  behavior 

model 

6.  Achieves  means  of  motivation  and 

N/C 

of  satisfaction 

Key i  N/C  r-  Not  Considered 
N/D  :r  Not  Discussed 


(Continued) 


Effectiveness  N/D  N/D 


jrviiFicmcK  matrix  :*u7.  f/.sr.  GiacxT  6-70 


Report  on  C9^r*n:c?.tir:s  Sttrf"  Grrrjp;  A  Pl?.a  for 

iRtcrra:^  '-“1^  ;or-r  of  FSG  V?  ( Corr" i  cet  i or."  thuijncnt)  end 
FSC  6C£5  iDurr: cai/i-lccrronic  :e$i  Ii^trments) 


'  I 


:>X9£3>AL  DBUSIC5  GrtTLiilA 


1.  MsiRiAics  only  essential  orpin- 
i rational  differentiation 

2.  Achieve*  adequate  orrani  rational 
integration 

3.  Clear  authority,  responsibility 
«ri  accountability  results 

4.  Facilitates  special  nansfwwnt 


aEfeiVirau.  caR'P 

1.  Applicable  narvipeierit  style 

2.  Formal  and  infoical  organization 
cons iderations 

3„  Achieves  sound  labor  relation 
practices 

4.  Maintains  compatibility  in 
cultural  environment 

3.  Incorporates  the  applicable  and 
.easibie  organizational  behavior 
oodel 

6#  Achieves  r=c.:ns  of  motivation  ard 
of  satisfaction 


Key i  X/C  =  Not  Considered 
X/D  =  Not  Discussed 


(Continued) 


Efficient  Ise 
of  Resources 


pp.  34-52,  Inte¬ 
grated  Management 

p.  36,  p.  39, 
Analysis,  Sec  C 

Chapter  VI -Special 
Management  Areas 


pp.  105-110, 
Staffing 

Informal  N/C 

pp.  105-110, 
Staffing 

pp.  105-110, 
Staffing 


pp.  105-110, 
Staffing*  p.  47, 
Personnel  Manage¬ 
ment 


0S-6V  *d<l  •ttouoAiaJdjja 
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Efficient  Use 
of  Resources 

m 

a 

a 

MANAGERIAL  DECISION  CRITERIA 

Time 

Materiel 

Money 

Men 

n 

i— 

< 

o 

3 

O 

ot 

» 

PROCESS  GROUP 

Adnini strati vc  Subgroup 

1.  Achieves  necessary  corrauni eating 

p.  36,  p,  44,  Com- 

requirerents 

munieation  of 

Policy 

2.  Assures  adequate  controlling 

p.  38,  p.  44,  Inte¬ 
grated  Accounting, 
Integrated  Manage¬ 
ment 

3.  Allows  multiple  decision- 

p.  35,  Integrated 

making  points 

Management:  p.  118, 

Conclusions 

D 

Functional  Subgroup 

4.  Maintains  viable  requirements 

p,  38,  p.  44,  Inte- 

entry  points  into  the  system 

grated  Accounting, 
Integrated  Manage¬ 
ment 

5.  Allows  for  sound  procurement 

N/C 

practices 

6.  Supports  desired  distribution 

pp,  118-119,  Summary 

process 

Analysis 

Keyt  N'/'C  =  Not  Considered 


N/D  =  Not  Discussed 

JUSTIFICATION  MATRIX  FOR  TASK  GROUP  2-71 
Report  on  DOD  Personal  Property  Disposal  Organization 
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APPENDIX  C 


SUMMARIZATION'S  OF  TASK  GROUP  REPORTS 


The  following  compendium  of  reports  was  used  to  eval¬ 
uate  the  management  decision  criteria  developed  for  use  to 
apply  to  the  principle  of  resource  limitation#  The  reports 
are  summarizations  of  those  submitted  to  the  LSPC  by  the 
designated  Task  Groups.  There  have  been  six  completed  task 
group  studies  submitted  for  LSPC  consideration.  They  aret 
(!  >  Task  Group  1-70,  which  formed  the  framework  for  LOG  PI,  AN  , 
with  Col.  Orville  L.  Smiley,  USAF,  at  chairman  of  the  group* 
(2)  Task  Group  2-70,  headed  Dy  Col.  James  E.  McDowell,  USA, 
reported  on  Subsistence  within  DOD;  (3)  Task  Group  3-70, 
co-chaired  by  Mr.  Edward  Cresswell  and  Captain  A.  R.  Edsall, 
SC,  USN,  reported  on  Development  of  a  Department  of  Defense 
Standard  Method  for  Identifying  and  Describing  Automated  Data 
Systems?  (4)  Task  Group  4-70,  headed  by  Col.  H.  F.  X.  Hession, 
USAF,  Air  Force  Data  Systems  Design  Center,  reported  on  Tele¬ 
communication  Support  within  DOD?  (5)  Task  Group  6-70,  with 
L.  K.  Moseman  II  as  chairman,  conducted  a  DOD  Communication 
Materiel  Study  Group?  (6)  Task  Group  2-71,  with  Col.  D.  L. 
Sallee,  USA,  as  Chairman,  reported  on  DOD  Personal  Property 
Disposal  Organization.  All  of  the  reports  were  evaluated 
for  applicability  to  the  goals  of  the  thesis  study.  Although 
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all  of  the  reports  contained  relevant  material,  the  reports 
of  Task  Groups  6-70  and  2-71  were  selected  as  representative 
and  sufficient  against  which  to  test  the  management  decision 
criteria.  For  the  purposes  of  brevity,  the  reports  have  been 
greatly  condensed,  but  the  salient  processes,  considerations 
and  recommendations  of  each  task  group  have  been  maintained. 
For  those  who  desire  more  extensive  information  on  the  task 
group  reports,  it  is  recommended  that  they  contact  LSPC  Secre¬ 
tariat,  Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (I&L). 


I  ASK.  GROUP  6-70 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMUNICATIONS  MATERIEL 
STUDY  GROUP 


.Purpose 


Task  Group  6-70  was  formed  to 

.  .  .  develop  recommendations  for  the  optimum  management 

sJpply  GroS  (FSG)n5"'TrCOntr-1  P?in<;  (ICP)  for  Fed’°ral 
^u.ppiy  ^toup  USG;  j8  (Communications,  Detection  and 

???rf?n-'a?rf10n-Equipn!ent)  and  Foderal  Supply  Class 

urine  and  E1ectronic  Properties  Meas¬ 

uring  and  Testing  Instruments). 

Specifically,  the  group  was  to  determine  and  document  present 

methods  and  systems  that  the  Services/Agencies  were  using  to 

manage  these  commodities,  collect  and  analyze  appropriate 

item  management  statistics,  resources,  and  costs,  develop 

and  evaluate  alternatives  for  management  of  commodities,  and 

to  recommend  and  justify  an  optimum  management  realignment 

for  the  designated  commodities.  Guidelines  presented  to  the 

group  stated  that  anticipated  cutbacks  in  Defense  operations 

would  affect  wholesale  supply  management  and 

extensionCnfninrrWh°ie1ale  SUpply  management  through 

extension  of  integrated  materiel  management  to  an 
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additional  commonly  used  commodity  area  may  be  the  best 
method  to  realign  commodity  management  and  permit  the 
closing  of  ICPs  with  substantial  savings  on  overhead  costs. 

For  convenience  in  referring  to  FSG  (Communications 
Equipment)  and  to  FSC  6625  (Electrical/Electronic  test  instru¬ 
ments)  items,  they  were  referred  to  throughout  the  study  as 
Defense  Communication  Matsriel  Study  (DCMS)  items. 

The  task  group  submitted  its  final  report  to  the  LSPC 
in  November  of  1970. 

Procedure 

The  first  activities  of  the  task  group  entailed  prep¬ 
aration  of  data  collection  systems,  a  review  of  policies  and 
procedures  pertaining  to  the  commodities,  and  briefings  by  the 
major  DOD  services/agencies  that  have  Item  Manager  (IM)  respon¬ 
sibilities  for  DCMS  items.  Twenty-five  DOD  activities  are 
registered  as  having  IM  responsibility  for  the  commodities. 
Field  research  was  conducted  at  the  eight  largest  activities, 
which  accounted  for  92.5%  of  all  DCMS  items  managed.  The 

« 

eight  major  ICPs  v^ere  requested  to  submit  special  statistical 
reports  and  to  complete  an  extensive  questionnaire.  The 
group  also  identified  several  questions  pertaining  to  inte¬ 
grated  management  and  the  nature  of  the  DCMS  items  that  they 
felt  were  pertinent  to  the  study.  Answers  to  questions  such 
as i  "What  is  integrated  materiel  management?",  "What  are  the 
benefits  •  •  ,  disadvantages  of  integrated  materiel  manage¬ 
ment?",  "Is  integrated  management,  as  now  practiced,  an  appro¬ 
priate  and  suitable  management  concept:  for  the  communications 
materiel  commodity?",  "If  integrated  management  is  appropriate 
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for  FSG/58/FSC  6525,  to  whom  should  integrated  management  be 
given?",  were  sought  by  the  group.  The  conclusions  drawn  from 
this  study  provide  highly  insightful  examples  of  the  decision 
making  process  at  DOD  level. 

Considerations 

Task  Group  6-70  considered  many  areas  in  their  study 
of  integrated  materiel  management  of  FSG  58/FSC  6625  items. 
First  consideration  was  directed  toward  integrated  management 
itself--what  is  it,  what  results  have  been  obtained  through 
integrated  management  of  other  DOD  commodities,  how  are  func¬ 
tions  for  integrated  managers  assigned,  how  are  items  suscept¬ 
ible  for  integrated  management  assigned,  and  what  are  the  posi¬ 
tions  of  military  service  headquarters  regarding  integrated 
management  were  all  questions  of  investigation.  The  organiza¬ 
tional  framework  for  materiel  management  presently  used  by  the 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps,  and  Defense  Supply  Agency 
was  studied.  A  profile  of  materiel  contained  in  the  DCMS  was 
compiled.  This  was  a  general  description  of  items  in  FSG  58/ 
FSC  6625  categories,  with  some  limited  comparisons,  where 
applicable,  to  the  Defense  Electronics  Supply  Center  managed 
FSG  59.  Specialized  characteristics,  such  as  inventory  man¬ 
agement  and  procurement  of  DCMS  consumable  items,  technical 
and  engineering  considerations,  storage  and  distribution, 
effects  on  maintenance  activities,  and  possible  savings 
capable  of  realization  in  0  &  M  and  investment  resources  were 
thoroughly  investigated. 
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Conclusions 

The  task  group  listed  30  conclusions  reached  as  a 
result  of  their  study.  The  selected  conclusions  presented 
here  have  particular  relevance  to  a  discussion  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  limited  resources. 

1 •  "Integrated  Management  involves  the  performance 
by  a  single  agent  cf  functional  logistics  processes  which 
could  otherwise  be  separately  performed."  The  extent  that 
specific  logistics  processes  may  be  integrated  is  determined 
by  mutually  agreed  on  "principles"  (i.e.,  the  principles 
contained  in  the  LOGPLAN).  The  range  of  items  subject  to 
integrated  management  is  determined  by  item  management  coding. 

2.  "In  general f  each  of  the  military  services  (with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  Air  Force)  concurs  in  the 
establishment  of  an  integrated  materiel  manager  for  FSG  58/ 
FSC  6625  provided  existing  item  management  coding  criteria 
are  employed  to  identify  the  items  to  be  placed  under  inte¬ 
grated  management.  Each  service  is  emphatically  opposed  to 
full-fledged  integrated  materiel  management  for  end  items 
and  reparables  " 

3«  Integrated  management  has  both  advantages  and 
disadvantages.  "In  general,  the  advantages  outweigh  the 
advantages  not  only  for  items  used  by  more  than  one  service, 
but  also  for  items  used  by  only  one  military  service  when  the 
commodity  has  multiservice  application." 

4,  "The  military  services  endorse  the  existing  DOD 
item  management  coding  criteria  and  have  no  objection  to 
integrated  management  for  DCMS  items  which  qualify  under  the 
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criteria." 

5.  "There  Is  significant  potential  for  increased 
utilization  of  DOD  inventories  through  integration  of  whole¬ 
sale  materiel  management." 

6.  "Integration  of  DCMS  consumable  items  will  not 
require  establishment  of  new  distribution  systems  or  consumer 
requisitioning  channels." 

7.  "Establishment  of  an  integrated  manager  for  DCMS 
items  will  produce  net  savings  in  the  warehousing  and  stor¬ 
age  function." 

8.  "Sizeable  savings  in  0  &  M  personnel  resources  at 
ICPs  and  storage  activities  will  be  realized  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  integrated  manager  for  DCMS  consumable  items. 

Annual  dollar  savings  are  estimated  at  $6.7  million  to  $11.1 
million,  ..." 

9.  "Savings  in  inventory  investment  cannot  be  esti¬ 
mated  with  certainty,  but  indications  are  that  there  will  be 
a  modest  long  run  inventory  investment  reduction." 

10.  "There  will  be  one-time  costs  associated  with  the 
establishment  of  an  integrated  manager." 

It  can  be  seen  from  the  above  conclusions  that  the 
task  group  was  vitally  concerned  with  efficient  use  of  men, 
money,  and  materiel.  Time  was  not  addressed  as  a  resource 
issue j  nor  was  effectiveness  (output  measurements)  analyzed 
or  evaluated. 


TASK  GROUP  ? »71 

REPORT  ON  DOD  PERSONAL  PROPERTY  DISPOSAL  ORGANIZATION 


Purpose 

The  Analysis  Staff  of  the  Defense  Supply  Agency  under¬ 
took  the  chairmanship  of  the  joint  service/DSA/GSA  Task  Group 
2-71 1  formed  to  study  th's  Department  of  Defense  Personal 
Property  Disposal  Organization.  The  task  order  stipulated 
that  the  Study  "...  would  be  conducted  to  determine  whether 
it  is  feasible  and  appropriate  to  centralize  or  consolidate 
the  total  utilization  and  disposal  function  within  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense."  To  complete  this  task,  all  organizational 
and  functional  responsibilities  and  policies  of  DOD  Personal 
Property  actions  after  transfer  to  a  Property  Disposal  Office*, 
were  investigated.  The  final  report  of  the  task  group  was 
submitted  in  October  1971. 

Procedure 

The  first  action  of  the  task  group  was  to  obtain  brief¬ 
ings  of  all  elements  of  DOD  engaged  in  disposal  activities, 
i.e.,  each  military  service,  the  Defense  Supply  Agency  (as 
DOD  program  administrator  of  property  disposal  activities), 
the  Defense  Contract  Administration  Service  (as  primary  activity 
concerned  with  the  disposition  of  excess  contractor  inventory), 
and  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Department  of  the 
Army,  (disposal  of  personal  property  excess  to  the  Civil  Works 
program).  Field  research  was  then  conducted  at  over  70  CONUS 
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and  overseas  DOD  activities,  covering  the  full  spectrum  of 
property  disposal  activities  from  the  holding  activities 
through  headquarters  organizations. 

The  task  group 

•  •  *  concerned  itself  primarily  with  the  organizational 
and  working  relationships  among  elements  of  the  property 
disposal  structure  and  the  relationships  between  elements 
of  that  structure  and  organizations  external  to  that 
structure. 

The  range  of  the  disposal  program  considered  for  the  study 
included*  (1)  The  Basic  Program--that  portion  of  the  effort 
located  at  DOD  installations  world-widei  (2)  The  Disposal  Pro¬ 
gram  for  Excess  Contractor  Property--govemment  owned  property, 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  contractor,  which  is  excess  to  the 
requirements  of  a  contractor j  and  (3)  The  Disposal  Program 
for  Corps  of  Engineers,  Civil  Works  Property. 

Conclusions 

The  findings  and  conclusions  of  Task  Group  2-7]  were 
extensive  and  thorough.  Their  findings  pertaining  to  some  of 
the  directed  areas  of  study  are  as  follows.  The  basic  dis¬ 
posal  program  policy  and  procedures  are  common  throughout  DOD 
as  a  result  of  the  guidance  of  the  Defense  Disposal  Manual, 

DOD  4160.21 -M.  DSA  has  been  assigned  as  the  program  adminis¬ 
trator.  The  program  is  not  integrated  at  the  headquarters  and 
intermediate  staff  level,  with  duplication  of  functions  and 
responsibilities  at  these  levels.  The  disposal  program  is 
severable  (from  other  logistics  functions)  and  integration  is 
feasible.  Integration  under  DSA  Management  and  centralized 
accounting  procedures  for  the  disposal  program  would  result 


in  annual  savings  of  $3.67  million.  The  task  group  recommended 
that  the  total  CONUS  disposal  program  be  reorganized  under  the 
integrated  management  of  DSA. 

Review  and  analysis  of  the  overseas  disposal  program 
revealed  that  no  one  organization  had  been  assigned  command 
or  staff  responsibility  for  disposal  in  either  theater.  Un¬ 
necessary  backhauling  and  cross-hauling  of  excess  and  surplus 
property  was  attributed  to  uncoordinated  geographical  support 
patterns.  Integration  of  the  overseas  disposal  program  would 
have  advantages  of  a  more  lcgical  arrangement  of  property 
disposal  activities,  and  centralized  accounting  with  inte¬ 
grated  management  would  result  in  annual  savings  of  $5,000,000. 
The  task  group  recommended  integration  of  the  overseas  dispo¬ 
sal  program  under  DSA  jurisdiction. 

Task  group  findings  in  the  areas  of  contractor  excesses, 
civil  works  property,  bidders  lists,  utilization  screening  and 
funding  all  indicated  that  tangible  benefits  could  be  accrued 
under  integrated  management.  Recommendations  were  made  to  the’ 
appropriate  authorities  that  action  be  instituted  to  direct 
the  implementation  of  the  task  group  recommendations. 
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